





with the New 


The new spiritual, wholesome recreational and educational nie in 
the David C. Cook Story Papers keep Bible interest alive from Sunday ta 
Sunday .. . inspire family fellowship .. . encourage reverence in the 
home... and stimulate family interest in Church activities. In addition, 
they are a definite challenge to cheap literature and Spiritual-destroying 
amusements that are luring our youth away from Chmsee and Sunday 
School. 





Exciting adventures of Bible characters... character-building stories— 
condensed famous old classics .. . writing and drawing contests that 
are receiving nation-wide response ...1.Q. tests.. always the next 
Sunday’s Bible Lesson, and other features provide hours of good clean 
fun and Spiritual inspiration for Christian boys and girls in their most 
impressionable years. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—3 MONTHS FOR ONLY 5c 


MAIL COUPON NOW! .. . Supplement your lesson teaching, stimulate 


attendance and promote clean living through clean thinking. Fill in Coupon 
and Mail TODAY! 
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DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO. 
800-SG N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. 


Please send me the quantity of Christian Story Papers 
indicated below at the Special Introductory Offer of 
-O5¢ per copy for 13 weeks to one address. Minimum 
order 10 copies. This offer not open to present sub- 
seribers. (Regular price of these papers are 19¢ per 


quarter for all except Y.P.W. which is 25c per quarter). 


(] What ToDo _[_} Boy's World 
(Ages 9-12) (Ages 12-17) 
(_] Young People’s Weekly 
(Ages 18 and over) 


{_] Girl's Companion 
(Ages 12-17) 


Name___ 
Address___ 


gee njcrnacielm ic ie pc n Cot 
1 am (_] Pastor, [_] Supt., Teacher of [ |] Beginners, {_| Pri- 
maries, |_| Juniors, [_| intermediates, { | Sentors, [_| Y.P., 
(_] Adults. Class in S. S. of —Church 











OUR COUNTRY AS HE SAW IT— 


ERNIE PYLE’S AMERICA 


“HOME 
COUNTRY” 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY READING CLUB 


Here is the most exciting literary event of 
the year — a superb collection of. stories 
Ernie Pyle wrote on his famous five-year 
trip into every nook and corner of the 
land! Yes — at last you may read this 
brilliant wanderer’s report on Americans 
... their strange, funny ways — their joys 
and sorrows, ambitions and dreams! 
The Family Reading Club is proud to 
offer “Home Country” free to new mem- 
bers. For here is the finest work of a writer 









‘‘Home Country’’ will be wel- 





If you believe i 
library with pride. These are books which uaraneen ——- a= 
which will strive for the majesty and instincts of every member of 
beauty of such classics as ‘The Robe,” our family, and if you want to 
How Green Was My Valley,” ‘My be “up-to-date” on books which 
Friend Flicka,” ‘Random Harvest.” you can read with real enjoyment 
No Charge for Membership = ‘Sun bt Sue tee 
There is no charge for membership in try” free for joining now. As 
the Family Reading Club. You pay only we must limit our membership 
$1.89 each (plus oe and handling to the number of books we have 
charge) for the books you decide to contracted for, we urge you to 
purchase after reading about them in avoid delay by mailing the cou- 
the complete book review which will pon NOW. 


Please enroll me in the Family Reading Club 
and send me FREE a copy of the book I have 
requested above. Each month you will send me 


a review of the Club’s forthcoming selection— 
which I may accept or reject as I choose. For 
every four Club selections I purchase, you will 
send me an extra book absolutely free as a 
bonus. There are no membership dues or fees— 
only the requirement that I accept a minimum 
of four Club selections during the coming twelve 
months at only $1.89 each, plus postage and 
handling. (If you wish, you may start your sub- 
scription with your choice of the selections de- 
scribed at the right, above, at the special Club 
price; check book wanted.) 


(0 Treasures of the Kingdom 0 The Quarry 
(0 Gray Canaan (C] The Magnificent Barb 


comed with joy. It is human who was Mark Twain and Will Rogers 
thei NY Ties combined — who showed millions what 
their country is really like! Read, below, 
ir “‘Scintillating with humor. It is how you may have your copy of this $3.75 
2 py Ernie Pyle at his peste Tribune best-seller absolutely FREE! 
CHOOSE ONE OF THESE AS 
FACS ’ ° YOUR FIRST SELECTION 
TREASURES OF THE KINGDOM 
T. Everett Harré, Editor 
3 ae weate finest — of faith, 
. 533- 
STIMULATING, WHOLESOME BOOKS WITHOUT SENSATIONALISM ethology yon, will eee set ‘pen 
Intelligent and discriminating families | come to your home each month. And always. Publisher's price, $3.96. 
throughout America have long been it is mot necessary to purchase a book THE QUARRY 
searching for a service which would — every month — only four each year! All By Mildred Walker 
* bring them the exhilaration of reading _ selections will be new, complete, well- ons a ace anne spa peo- 
genuinely delightful books of perma- printed and well-bound; each will be > Ss ee Soe ena 
. 2 —_ of a love that endured a lifetime. 
nent literary merit. Now at last the a welcome addition to your library. And Publisher's price, $3.00. 
Family Reading Club has been founded your books will be delivered right to 
for that purpose: to find for you among _—syour_ door by the postman! GRAY CANAAN 
all the thousands of books published ” “ By David Garth — 

. 3 Free “Bonus” Books Mystery, espionage, fantastic adven- 
each year just those which can meet the The Family Reading Club distribut ture and secret intrigue during the ex- 
high Club standards of interest, enter- Soeaeat coi f : & _ 7 RDULES 8 citing days of the Civil War! Pub- 
tainment, enjoyment without resorting aiadions - cadiae —_ ap — lisher’s price, $2.75. 

biectionabl Tales ions you purchase—books of the 
to objectionable sensationalism same high pay as the selections. The Lae py way eter — 
Books for the Whole Family purchase of books from the Club for This tend delightful — 
; a ly $1.89 each, plus shipping charge—- Sak is Seas ae ee 
Every month publishers are invited to OMY > Pi ePPIns Cuary boy and his horse will give you 
submit books they believe will meet instead of the publishers’ retail prices of reater faith in people and_ their 
| these Family Reading Club standards. $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 25% to 35% eee ee er HY 
¢ Our Board of Editors then selects the of your book money. And when en ee es ee 
book it can recommend most enthusi- the value of the bonus e books MAIL COUPON NOW ! 
astically to members.- These are the tl get — = ge veer 50% of 
books which every member of your Wilt actually save about 50% 0 ER F: a“ “a 
family can read—books to be read with Your book money! E _ HOME COUNTRY 
pleasure, remembered and discussed Join Now—Send No Money Family Reading Club, Dept. 7CH 
ie with delight, and retained in your home Mineola, New York 


Age, if! 
POND iain occrniescsesinssstnratinntied Under 21 .......s.00 
Same price in Canada; 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 4 
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OUR PLATFORM: Christian Herald is a family magazine for all denominations, 
dedicated to this platform: To advance the cause of Evangelical Christianity; to serve 
the needy at home and abroad; to achieve temperance through education; to 
champion religious, social and economic tolerance; to make Church unity a reality; 
to labor for a just and lasting peace; to work with all who seek a Christlike world. 
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Gung Those Pos 


Edith Beckner (Let Him Hage } 
Hobby, page 32) is one of those rare wr 
who can take small experiences in g 
places and make 
them just as_inter- 
esting as they are 
informative. Her 
manuscript dealing 
with the tribulations 
of a harried mother 
trying to cope with 
her small son’s en- 
thusiasms came into 
our sanctum unher- 
alded and_ unsolic- = 
ited. But it had that “special somethin, 
which induced us to grab it fast. 

We knew you'd want to know gon 
thing about her. So we asked for son 
vital statistics. She writes: “I’m the wi 
of a schoolteacher, just an average moth 
in a very average home. At twenty, Iw 
making good as a legal secretary; thoug 
I was pretty smart. Now, at forty-ph 
I'm not sure I was. In the _interveni 
years I’ve learned a lot of things—such. 
how to make a butterfly net out of a om 
hanger, a broomstick and an old piece 
marquisette curtain; angel wings (for t 
Christmas pageant) that don’t flop; a bo 
oversized knapsack, complete with outsi 
zipper pocket and side rings for blanke 
out of an unused awning. . . . Nothing 
could write will ever give me any grea 
sense of accomplishment than these thing 

No wonder she has a son who likes 
tinker with a homemade radio! 









Howard Rushmore (Barleycorn Flu 
at Yale, page 80) is no stranger to th 
pages; he is here often. His stories on' 
men of Bowery 
sion and the child 
of Mont Lawn hi 
won him a wide: 
cle of friends am 
our readers; he! 
“the touch” for | 
sort of thing. 
There is quite 
story behind H 
ard Rushmore. | 
some few years 
was on the staff of The Daily Wor 
That was in his younger days; he | 
Communism from the inside, broke ¢ 
pletely with it, left the Party and his¢ 
on Fourteenth Street forever. He wi 
series of articles in the American va 





entitled “Life On The Daily W 
which made the Communists fighting 
And he did another smashing se 
CurisTIAN HERALD on the same topic. 
“Commies” still hate him. He prob 
knows as much about the inside circles 
the inside machinery of American 
munism as any other man in Ameri¢é 
tells us in advance just what they are g 
to do, and what Russia is going to do- 
nine times out of ten he’s right. 

Married now to the daughter of a S 
ern Methodist steward, he lives in 
York City, works as labor editor on 
Journal-American, contributes articles 
wide range of m.<azines. 
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biography and “whodunits.’ 
“Baptist. Is especially proud of son Ian, 
‘sergeant in the U.S. Army in Germany, 
“who won the silver star for gallantry in a 


: 








Berton Braley (The Good Don't Die 


Young, page 22) started in a newspaper 
office—on the old rough and rugged Butte 
(Mont.) Inter-Mountain. Since then, he 
has contributed some 10,000 verses to the 
outstanding magazines of America, and 


| written some books with most provocative 
titles: “Pegasus Pulls a Hack,” “Hurdy 
“Gurdy on Olympus,” “The 


Enchanted 


graduate of Wisconsin University, 
loves carpentry and motoring, also 
> He was born 


ess effort to save a brother GI. He’s 
the kind of man you believe in, at first sight 
and even more as you know him better. 


Mary Harrington (who writes our 
piece on Brig. Gen. Romulo, page 17) says 
she doesn’t believe she’s ever been inter- 
ested in anything 
but writing. At 15 
she pestered the edi- 
tor of the Muskegon, 
Mich., Chronicle in- 
to letting her be a 
columnist; her ambi- 
tion then was to 
write about child 
life, but she de- 
toured. Her mother 
was once secretary 
to Dr. Samuel Harkness of the Winnetka, 
Ill, Congregational Church; Mary herself 
was a Sunday-school officer and member 
of the choir there. 

Her writing led her variously to Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Detroit and New York; in 
all these towns she worked for the United 
Press Association; she is now on the staff 
of the New York Post. She has been labor 
editor, Northwest night manager, war 
writer and feature columnist; in 1944 she 
won the New York Newspaperwomen’s 
award for the year’s best domestic news 
story; it was an account of the Hartford 
circus fire. 

Mary first met Carlos Romulo when the 
United Nations were meeting (as a French 
interpreter once told her) in “Du Bronnix” 
—The Bronx, to you. They are now old 


friends, 


Jeanette B. Stein (More Than the 
Earth, page 27) is another newspaper 
“gal.” She tells us that she majored in jour- 
nalism at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and 
is now employed by 
the Ottumwa Cour- 
ier (circulation 18,- 
000) where she edits 
the woman’s page— 
“and I love it.” She 
collects bookplates; 
her favorite pastime: 
reading. “I’ve had a 
: number of juvenile 
Stories printed in various church and Sun- 
lay-school magazines, short stories pub- 

hed in a number of newspapers, and 
Curistran HERALD printed my story “Lt. 
Brady’s Private War” in the February 1945 
issue. I enclose a picture; hope it won't 
cause a flood of subscription cancellations!” 
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Tender-jelled Pineapple Jam 
is a quick, easy trick 
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STEP ONE very simple! Pare 2 
medium, fully ripe pineapples. Chop 
very fine, or grind, using finest knife 
of food chopper. 


3 Two child’s play! Measure 
| it and 7 cups 
4 cups prepared fruit an 

ae into large kettle, mix well and 
bring to a full rolling boil over hot- 
test fire. Stir mixture constantly 
both before and while boiling. 


STEP THREE = here's where Certo’ 


works its magic! After mixture has 
boiled hard just one minute, remove 
from fire ‘and stir in 1 bottle of 
Certo, the marvelous liquid pectin 
that helps all fruits jell just right 
without wasteful long cooking. 


STEP Four happy ending! Stir 
and skim by turns for 5 minutes to 
cool slightly, so fruit won't float. 
Then ladle quickly into glasses and 

raffin hot jam at once. Look—Il 
beautiful glasses! A rich yield from 
only two pineapples —thanks to 


the short boil, with Certo! é ; 
- 





pK WHEN YOU Maye 
No GUE yo JeLUES 
"JAM tl CER 


Above recipe and 89 others are in the booklet ~~ 
under the label of each bottle of Certo. Pick your | 
favorite fruits for a well-stocked Jam-and-Jelly 
Cupboard. Exact Certo recipes for each kind of 
fruit help even beginners to easy success. 


When writing to advertisers please mention CHRISTIAN HERALD 
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@ Some time ago we announced that a 
hearing aid had been placed at our dis- 
posal and that it would be forwarded 
to the one from whom we received the 
first request. Now comes word that the 
recipient, after a little difficulty in se- 
curing the proper ear adjustment, is 
perfectly served. She seems to be a 
very wonderful person too. On a budget 
of $40 a month she supports her eight- 
year-old son, yet her pastor reports that 
“every month without missing at all, 
her tithe is in her envelope, and beyond 
this is her Sunday-school offering. Some- 
times I feel like telling her to keep. the 
money. She needs it very much. But 
then I remember Jesus and the widow’s 
mite.” 

Hundreds of requests came for that 
hearing aid and we were grieved not 
to have many more instruments. Un- 
fortunately, however, personal adjust- 
ments, are required in each case so that 
we are not in a position to serve as a 
clearing house. Always it is necessary 
to get in touch with an authorized hear- 
ing-aid agency. 


®@ Dr. Harold Cooke Phillips in a very 
inspiring book says, “Paul, who prob- 
ably never saw the Master in the flesh 

..” But I read in I Cor. 15:8, “And 
last of all He was seen of me also, as of 
one born out of due time.” 


I do not think there is a conflict be- 
tween Harold Cooke Phillips’ statement 
and the words of Paul. Dr. Phillips 
means that Paul did not see Him as the 
disciples saw Him—in the flesh and be- 
fore the resurrection. Paul saw Him in 
vision and in what we perhaps should 
name “His glorified body.” 


@ Are members of the CurisTIAN HER- 
ALD staff fundamentalists or modernists? 


They are evangelical Christians who 
refuse to be branded. Mrs. Francis E. 
Clark of the Chyistian Endeavor move- 
ment once said, “I am a gentle funda- 
mentalist.” Personally I like that very 
much. 


© The assertion was made in our Sun- 
day-school class recently that the mov- 
ing picture industry, especially the pro- 
duction of the pictures and the selection 
of what is produced, is controlled en- 
tirely by Jews. Is this true? 


No, the motion picture industry is not 


4 


READERS 


DR. POLING ANSWERS 


completely or even overwhelmingly in 
the hands of Jews. Indeed I am in- 
formed by those who are closely asso- 
ciated with Hollywood that the division 
between Jews and Christians is equal, 
but that the financing of pictures is al- 
most altogether in the hands of Chris- 
tians. 


® Can you give us the address of some 
organization where we may secure good 
tracts on various subjects to be distrib- 
uted in our congregation? Ours is a 
Baptist church. 


I suggest that you write the Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, 1701 
Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Also the Amer- 
ican Tract Society, 21 W. 46th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


© Where can I secure figures on the re- 
ligious education of the child in the 
home? What I particularly wish to 
know is the percentage of children who 
receive some religious education from 
their parents. 


While I cannot answer your question 
directly I am glad to tell you that a 
recent Gallup poll showed that 43 per- 
cent of all American homes have a pray- 
er or some form of grace at the table. 
It is of course tragic that the percent- 
age is so low, but I think there has been 
a general impression that there was very 
little praying in the American home. 
This same poll revealed that among 
those whose childhood homes were 
without prayer, 24 percent have estab- 
lished some form of altar in their homes. 
It has been suggested that religious 
programs on the air are, at least in some 
measure, responsible for this result. 


® Do you not think that glorifying the 
American girl with better than semi- 
nude exhibitions contributes directly to 
delinquency and to crimes of perver- 
sion? I enclose a clipping describing 
what I mean. 


Yes, I agree. So-called “glorifying 
the American girl” is a debasing spec- 
tacle throughout the country. It con- 
tributes directly to delinquency and to 
crimes of perversion. 


@ My church which was formerly evan- 
gelistic and spiritual now goes in for 
what I regard as extreme social activi- 
ties. I am considered stiff-necked and 


























intolerant when I voice my convictions: 
Do we perhaps have many church 
bers now who are social drinkers, 
quenters of night clubs, etc., because | 
emphasize sociability rather than s 
ituality? i 


In this case, “Judge not that ye I 
not judged” may be a good text for th 
one who answers the question! Pg 
haps not less of sound sociability 
more of spirituality is the answer, On 
would need to know the particular cas 
and have first-hand knowledge of th 
local community and church to ansy 
this question intelligently. Clearly the 
are two sides to the matter. To’ emmy 
phasize sociability at the expense | i 

% 
Te 
@ 


spirituality is to destroy the reason 
the church! 


© I am deeply interested in my workd 
the church and my Christian expe 
means everything to me. I am troubled 
because of the indifference of my pa a 
ents who are very good and whom? 
love, but who in recent years show 
interest in the church. Also they 
cize the very people whom I trust a 
regard because of their Christian char 
acter. What can I do to bring about 
better conditions? I come with en 
thusiasm from Sunday school only t 
have my heart broken by what I 
in my own home. I do need help. 


I wish very much that I could 
personally with this young person. 
tainly she is doing exactly the right 
and in the end her spirit, her devotion, 
and her constant prayers will bring the 
answer. Here is a difficult family situa? 
tion. Perhaps there will come a time 
when she may go to her father directly} 
as a loving daughter would go, tell him 
about her great burden, that she love 
him very much, and is anxious to havé 
him understand just what the Christiail 
life means to her. I cannot imaging 
her father rebuffing her if, when mak 
ing her approach, she finds him for @ 
moment unhurried and with a fre 
mind. 


@ I do not fully agree with your state 
ment that parents should not change 
their mode of living to please childre 
with neurotic tendencies. Was not 
“No” too easily made? Are not a fet 
adjustments, even on the part of pat 
ents, worthwhile for the sake of th 
mental comfort of others—even the 
own children? 


The answer to this question is-an ¢ 
phatic “Yes!” I dealt with a partic 
situation as of a particular letter but 
answer was entirely too “universal. 
Certainly parents should, and worthy 
parents do again and again, change the 
details of their “mode of living” to meet 
new situations that children in ever) 
home create. I thank my correspondent 
for her challenging reply. 
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Send for this 
little book 


THAT TAUGHT ME 
HOW TO GIVE 
AND RECEIVE 

AT THE SAME TIME! 


Sounds impossible? Give and 
receive at the same time? Not 
at all—not when you read “A 
Gift That Lives.” That’s the 
title of a little book which has 
brought peace of mind and 
freedom from worry to thou- 
sands of men and women. You 
too may find in its pages just 
the Plan for you. Find out 
how you can receive an Ameri- 
can Bible Society check regu- 
larly as long as you live—how 
you can at the same time fur- 
ther the work of distributing 
the Bible throughout the 
world. 


Annuity Agreements of the 
American Bible Society have 
proven a sound program for 
more than 100 years and they 
stand today as firm and strong 
as ever. 


Every Christian should learn 
all the facts. Send for the 
booklet “A Gift That Lives.” 
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“] Count the Bright Hours Only: 


BY F. C. 


W: NO longer tell the time by 
sundials. They belong to the 
past. Yet in Old World gardens, sur- 
rounded by bushes of sweet-scented 
herbs, they have a charm all their own. 
Clocks tick away the minutes however 
dull the day, but sundials need sun- 
shine. Only so can they fulfil their task. 

It has long been a custom to set 
mottoes about sundials, “mottoes more 
touching than tombstones” with much 
of the wisdom of life in them, telling of 
the flight of time, the passing of op- 
portunity, urging men to the right and 
swift use of time’s gift. But the most- 
quoted and most-familiar of all is: “I 
Count the Bright Hours Only.” 

One American daily paper has a col- 
umn headed by a picture of a sundial in 
a garden entrance, and underneath is 
the motto: “I Record Only the Sunny 
Hours.” Things that are lovely and of 
good report are found in that column. 
The little incidents quoted come from 
all parts of the world, sometimes from 
unexpected places. It is a good column 
to read when weary of startling head- 
lines and the publicity given to vice 
and crime. One day it may tell of the 
platforms erected around lighthouses 
for migrating birds, where they may 
rest and find refuge till daylight comes. 
Another day one reads of a girl hand- 
ing over a scholarship award of $200 
to a poorer girl who without it would 
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‘other sort of deeds. 
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S 
when 
it to its feet again. “When the Chinatin sor 
man turned to thank the Negro, he hadjanott 
rolled up his carpet and departed.” fa qu 
Such are the things to which thajone 
column is dedicated. Its task is tthriv 
record lovely deeds. There are plenty caus 
of columns in the press reporting thjhe | 
In a world wher} trays 
scandal and vice are eagerly seize 
upon as “news,” it is good to con N' 
across a column that has another ani 
higher purpose. For the light is shining abor 
in innumerable lives, widows are stil} lenc 
giving their “mite,” and Good Samamency 
tans are still found at their humanelstre: 
tasks. The world often seems monj ing 
evil than it is—because of the lack dj The 
dials to record such sunny things. "7 
HE sundial’s motto is a wise one ia} pla 
regard to personal experiam Th 
Some, unlike the sundial, seem to count] “br 
the dark hours only. They have eyes naj tha 
for mercies but only for miseries. Na} of 
a few lives are spoiled by dwelling too} the 
constantly on dark hours and sad ee dis 
periences. Moroseness and melancholy] wo 
are the penalty of this refusal to see the 
sunshine. do 
A. C. Benson once wrote a book} 0c 
entitled “The Thread of Gold.” His} sa 
aim was to set down anything he sawj © 
or heard that gave him joy, to record} ¢a 
any generous or beautiful deed, or any} F 
coming of joyful and tender thoughts} th 
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i Sdiiliiaalians OT APS 1 longed to have. On another occasion an unexpected place, or a deserted : 
| os ‘ a a | | it reports how a Negro helped a Chinese shrine—of such homely strands was his} * 
j Please send me, without obligation, your | | Jaundryman’s horse that had fallen on a_ thread of gold woven. That was his} h 
book CH-28 entitled “A Gift That Lives. ; ‘ 

| | | steep and slippery street of a great city. way of doing as sundials do. Few days 

| NON ee tioned tetas opckns ha elipaiss erbhoobbataroteradin’ | | While bystanders looked on amused, a _ there are that have not some gift, some ’ 
| | Negro, coming out of a nearby flat, and glimpse of the grace and goodness of} ° 
Addr e8S.cnennnnnnnnnnennsrnnninnn | grasping the situation, darted back for life, that we do well in some way 1) ¥ 
1| carpet, which he quickly slipped un- treasure. I 
a italic cintenasia kcal DO a cisticicsiess | der the horse’s hoofs and then quietly James Smethan, the artist friend of 

File RN j | encouraging the animal, soon brought John Ruskin, in order to treasure . 
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hifts, made little sketches in his note- 
Book, inclosing them in quadrangles. 
The method he called “squaring,” and 
garded the first square he made as 
me of the wisest things he ever did. 
» the course of years the method gave 
him a great storehouse of lovely mem- 
pies. In that way he practiced the 
A ndial’s wisdom. 
We can hardly be better employed 
han in thus counting the bright hours 
treasuring in memory the mercies met 
along our way. It is in every way un- 
wise, both for ourselves and for others, 
to dwell upon the darker and more 
disappointing aspects of experience. 
or then gratitude gets no chance, and 
gratitude makes all the difference to 
he quality of life. 
We remember talking to a farmer 
friend after one of his crops had failed, 
and have never forgotten his reply. He 
had never known a season, he said, 
when there had not been compensation 
hin#jin some direction for disappointment in 
he haijanother. That was his testimony after 
ed.” Ja quarter of a century of farming. If 
ch thijone crop had failed, another had 
‘ is tiithrived. There had always been some 
plenty cause for gratitude, and on the whole 
ing thjhe had done well. Nature hadn't be- 
wherj trayed him. 
selzed) 
» come} AJOT all attain such a sensible view of 
er an things. Men often make a song 
shining} about their losses and keep discreet si- 
re still lence about their gains. There is a tend- 
}amatt ency to put the worst face on things—to 
jumane} stress the disappointments, and say noth- 
; mow} ing concerning the gracious surprises. 
lack dj That may be “human,” but it is also 
. mistaken. 

Besides, people who are forever com- 
one ia} plaining are particularly tiresome. 
rieng,| There are few who, by counting the 
» count} “bright hours,” would not find cause for 
yes nti that gratitude which keeps at bay some 
s. No} of the soul’s darker moods. Anything 
ng too| that protects against bitter, gloomful, 
ad ex| discontented thoughts is of considerable 
acholy| worth. 
ee the} A friend of ours was ordered by his 

doctor to move from the house he 
book} Occupied. If he refused, the doctor 
” His| said, in twelve months he would be 
e saw] Carried out. He was never well, and the 
record] Cause apparently was lack of sunshine. 
or any} For only two months in the year did 
ughts| the house get any sunshine, and then 
ver in} Only two hours a day. He moved tg a 
serted| house open to sunlight and air, and 
as his} found it made all the difference to his 
as his} health. He was in every way better. 
y days} Few things are worse than to live, in 
some} the world of the spirit as in the world 
ess of] Of nature, out of the sun. It is in every 
ay to} Way a healing and healthful thing to 

live in the sunlight, and there to 
nd of} “Count the bright hours” in the house 
such} Of our pilgrimage. 
ERALD 
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Greatly enriched tones make 
new Hammond Organ finer 
than ever before! 


HIS MAGNIFICENT ORGAN gives 

your church music a vast range 
of tones and beautiful depth of 
expression that cannot be achieved 
by any comparable instrument. Liter- 
ally thousands of true church organ 
tones are available. 


And even the smallest church can 
have the quality of music that is 
usually associated only with a great 
cathedral—because of reverberation 
control, an exclusive feature of the 
Hammond Organ. 


In addition, all tuning expenses 
are eliminated, because the 
Hammond Organ can’t get out of 
tune in any kind of weather. Also, 
the Hammond Organ is installed 
without requiring any structural 
changes in your church—and oper- 
ation cost is so low it is almost 
negligible. 

But you must see and hear this 
wonderful instrument to fully 
appreciate the many advantages it 
gives to your church. Then you 
will understand why this is the 
world’s most widely-used two- 
manual church organ. You’ll know 
why, since its introduction, more 
churches have bought the 
Hammond Organ than all other 
comparable instruments combined! 

To learn more about. the new 
Hammond Organ—and how easily 
your church may own one—mail 
the coupon today. You won’t be 
obligated in any way. 


HAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC'S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company, 2927 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Il. 
Without obligation, send full information on the new Hammond Organ, including my dealer’s 


name, tested fund-raising plans, and a partial list of thousands of churches all over the 


country owning Hammond Organs. 


Name........ 
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BASED ON THE INTERNATIONAL UNIFORM LESSONS mel 
€ 


By Amos John Traver 


@ Sunday, July 6th 


MORAL INTEGRITY 
JOB 1:1; 27:1-5; $1:19-28 


hat is the greatest poem in all liter- 
ature? There would be many an- 
swers. Professor R. G. Moulton believed 
that a large majority of competent 
judges would choose Job. Luther called 


it “magnificent and sublime as no other 


book of Scripture.” Carlyle agreed that 
it was the grandest thing ever written 
with pen. It is in dramatic form. Years 
ago, while living in New York City, I 
saw the entire book, given as a play, on 
the stage of one of the smaller theaters. 
One did not see God, but heard His 
voice. There was no scenery, but simple 
draperies. Whatever its foundation in 
historical facts, this experience con- 
vinced me that Job is great, dramatic 
poetry. 

Whether written before the exodus of 


| Israel from Egypt, as some think, or 


written during the exile of the kingdom 
of Judah, or later, or whether Job was 
a historic person, or entirely imagina- 
tive, does not affect the vital message of 
this ancient book. Probably Job was a 
real person. Ezekiel 14:14, 20 and 
James 5:11 imply this. Around him the 
writer has woven an inspired story that 


| meets one of the most puzzling problems 


of life. 

As a pastor, how often I used to look 
into the pain-lined faces of my people 
and hear them question: “What have I 
done to deserve this?” Then I could tell 
them the story of that good man Job, 
who kept his trust in God, though he 
knew no reason for his afflictions. The 


| reason we question the goodness of God 
' in affliction is that we have not under- 


stood His grace. God does not shower 
us with blessings because we deserve 
them. It does pay to do right, but the 
Christian does not do right simply be- 
cause it usually pays. It was Satan’s 
brand of religion that asked, “Does Job 
serve God for nothing?” 


Grow1nc out of this error, comes the 
charge Job faced from his three bore- 
some friends. They insisted that his 
troubles were due to some special sin. 
Job knew he was a sinner, but he knew 
of no particular sin for which he de- 
served punishment. He was too honest 
to confess sins he knew he had not com- 
mitted. He claimed integrity. He knew 
that he had been pure in thought; of 
clean hands; thoughtful towards serv- 
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orphans; no lover of gold; no worshipp 


of idols; not even rejoicing in thy ma! 
troubles of his enemies. All these amp 8 ° 
listed in Job 31. What a pattern fop sie” 


life in any age! 

Would Job have done differently j 
he had never had wealth, family ay 
health? “Though He slay me, yet will | 
trust in Him.” That is the answer of ong” 
who was not faithful to God for what ¥4™ 
got him. His was no bargain-countey Ye" 


€ 

the 

ppows 
iL 


religion. He did not even offer to trad4 SiS 
with God as Jacob did, expecting pros the 

perity for a ten percent return to God the 1 
Many times we can see the direct con of t 
nections between our troubles ‘and oup ett 
sins. More often there is none to by Pee 
seen. The question “Why?” only drive puly 
us deeper into doubt and despair. If w Teac 
love and trust God, as Job did, neithey 20m 
prosperity nor misfortune can over chal 
whelm us. What faith, that God Him) ™ 
self should so trust Job! He knew Joy 
would stand the test. It is the height ™ 
of faith when out of the mystery of o He 
afflictions we can say, “Whom the Lor this 
loveth, He chasteneth.” finc 

The writer of Job reveals the happ 

ending of the story. There is alwa 
a happy ending, though not alway the 
with restored wealth, family and health al 


Our faith must not be dependent on 
that. The greatest blessing of affliction 7 
is the discovery that God meant what 


He miei Paul, “My grace is suffici . 


JOB 38:1-7, 16-18, 22, 28, 31, 41 


ent . If we really trust God, we can} |. 
carry, our thorn in the flesh to the grave © 
and still live graciously and thankfully hi 
Like every pastor, I have gone to the 
room of invalids hoping to bring a bles} ™ 
ing, and have come away carrying 
blessing myself. Jesus has revealed thé 
heart of God toward us, and we can bé¢ 
absolutely sure that “God will take care é 
of you, through every day, o’er all the 
way.” . 
W 
Questions: . 
Run through the entire book of Jot : 
and list the familiar verses that have a 
been most frequently quoted. For é \ 
stance, “I know that my Redeeme ; 
liveth.” t 
What is it to be “Job’s Comforters” | 
What can we learn about visiting the ( 
sick and afflicted from them? 
Sunday, July 13th ) 
GOD IN OUR WORLD 1 
( 
{ 
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_.. PROBLEM OF MAN is not the 
discovery of the universe, but what 
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4 the universe. 


‘odo with it after discovery. The story 
of the march of science is thrilling and 
frightening. Until quite recently, with 
the discovery of each new power, man 
| gwelled with greater pride. Those who 
worked with the laws of nature were 
often contemptuous of the believer in 
God. They thought him childishly sim- 
ple. With their slide rules and scales, 
they would give quick answer to God’s 


| question, “How large is the earth?” The 


final conquest by science was the crack- 


anf ing of the atom, and only then did the 


‘scientist really discover the need of 
| powers greater than those hidden within 
He cried for spiritual 
power to control physical powers. 
Leaders in every area of human 


j achievement now join the chorus of 


warning. If the evangelists of fifty 
years ago scared their hearers into the 
Kingdom with lurid pictures of hell-fire, 
the possibilities of atomic bombs are 
the modern counterpart. The preachers 


| of this danger are more often on the 
| lecture platform, in the classroom, or 


before the microphone, than in the 


| pulpit. It would be well for them to 


read this 38th chapter of Job. The 
human intellect has tried to accept the 
challenge of God, and has gone far in 
unravelling the mysteries of the uni- 


J verse. Indeed it is God’s purpose that 


man should rule the forces of nature. 
He has endowed us with minds to do 
this. He also purposed that we should 
find the Creator back of creation. 


Jos’s raiTH had little knowledge of 
the character of the God of nature. Yet 
he knew as much as the highest trained 
scientist. His world was infinitely small, 
yet to him, it was full of the mystery of 
God’s power and purpose. He saw it 
all as expressive of God’s good will 
toward him. He was sure of God’s at- 
titude toward him, whatever the good 
or bad he received from the world about 
him. How much more assurance have 
we of God’s good will, perfectly ex- 
pressed in Jesus Christ! In Him we dis- 
cover the power required if the discov- 
eries of science are.to serve man’s best 
interests. He makes the men equal to 
the responsibilities of each new-found 
energy. The Creator that Job trusted 
was the same God whom Jesus .knew 
as Father. 

Before our eyes can become sure and 
steady as we look at our universe, they 
must have looked into the eyes of Jesus. 
We read into every new achievement 
of science, not only a new evidence of 
the wisdom and might of the Creator, 
but a new means for the welfare of 
God’s children. Sharing, serving, lov- 
ing—these are the only words that give 

ope to a fearful world. They mark 
God’s attitude toward us. They also 
mark the Christian’s attitude toward 
others. It was for this purpose God 
Created the universe that it might be 
man’s servant for His glory. 

It was the greatness of God, revealed 
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Enduring symbols 
OF ETERNAL FAITH 


re wood that reflects simple, honest beauty. 
Enduring wood that seems to grow lovelier 
with the years. 

You will find that in church furniture by 
American Seating Company, the very spirit of 
worship is reverently and lastingly inscribed in 
wood—to be a source of joy and inspiration in 
your church for many years to come. —~ 

The superb artistry and unsurpassed craftsman- 
ship that go into the making of every piece of this 
fine ecclesiastical furniture lend new dignity and 
impressiveness to your church. 

Look to American Seating Company for every- 
thing you need in quality church furniture. If you 
plan to build, remodel, or refurnish your church 
—find out how our expert Church Furniture De- 
signers can help you do the best possible job with- 
in your budget. Write for full details today! 
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Should the atomic bomb be used to 


in nature, that left Job humble and re- 


pentant for his complaints. Read the 
first verses of Chapter 42. It is the 
love of God, revealed in Jesus Christ, 
that humbles us to repentance. That 
same love gives courage. “God is our 
refuge and strength.” 

The security and prosperity of the 
world depend on Christian controls. 
Yet, if they cannot save the world from 
self-destruction, God still lives. Eternal 
life in Him is beyond the reach of 
atomic bombs. To yield to fear is to 
forget. God, our Father. 


Questions: 

What does the book of nature tell us 
about the character of God? What do 
the Gospels add? 


scare people into the church? Should 
a Christian be afraid? What would Job 
answer? What did Jesus say about 
fear? 


Sunday, Juiy 20th 


HUMAN SUFFERING 
JOB 1:8; 2:7-10; 19:7-10; 42:1-5. JAMES 5:11 


ob is the only Bible saint who did 
J nothing. He simply endured. And 
what he endured! He had been a happy 
man, with goods, dear ones and health, 
He was a very good man. According to 
all the light of his times, he deserved 
his prosperity. Calamity after calam- 
ity came upon him till he had nothing 

(Continued on page 51) 
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United Nations Hymn 


By ANcELA Morcan 


Thou whose breathing fills our bodies, 
Thou whose pulse the worlds obey, 
Tune our minds to heed Thy rhythm 
Known along the starry way. 
Swing the nations to Thy measure, 
Bid men’s hatreds turn to song; 
Fill us, thrill us, with Thy music, 
End earth’s bitterness and wrong. 


Thou whose order rules the atom, 
Thou whose law propels the sea, 
Bring, oh, bring Thy warring peoples 

Close within Thy harmony. 
God of beauty, heal our madness! 
God of love, our battles end! 

Show the unity that binds us, 
Foe to foe, or friend to friend. 


Thou who lightest with Thy glory 
Leaf and lake and cloud and star, 
Light the hearts of men to justice, 
Show us kindred, as we are. 
Pour Thy mighty joy upon us, 
Thou whose grandeur filleth space, 
Claim’ Thy cosmic sons and daughters— 
Unify the human race! 


(May be sung to tune: Love Divine, All Love 
Excelling) ° 
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TAT HOME 


> WALL STREET: Wall Street is back in 
"Washington in a big way, and with an 
ex-New Dealer still in the President’s 
chair! It is astounding to see what has 
happened in the matter of high-office 
@ppointments in so short a time. 
» Lately, Mr. Robert A. Lovett, a part- 
mer in Brown-Brothers & Harriman of 
Wall Street, was appointed to take the 
lace vacated in the State Department 
the resignation of Dean Acheson. 
Then there is Secretary of Commerce 
W. Averell Harriman; Secretary of the 
"Navy Forrestal, former head of Dillon, 
"Read, which gave loans to South Amer- 
ica and Germany; Ass’t Secretary of the 
Navy John Nicholas Brown, president of 
the Counting House Corporation; Un- 
"dersecretary of State for Economics Will 
ayton, formerly head of Anderson and 
' Clayton, the world’s largest cotton bro- 
" kers; Ass’t Secretary of War Howard 
Peterson, Wall Street attorney; Under- 
secretary of the Treasury L. M. Wig- 
gins, who is ex-president of the 
American Bankers Association. 

It’s quite a change from the Tugwell- 
Hopkins cabinet of FDR. But then, it 
was to be expected. Things both polliti- 
cal and economic are in sharp reverse; 
Wwe are moving slowly but surely back to 
a typically GOP, big money, big-busi- 
hess administration. With a Republican 
in the White House, many more will 
move from Wall Street to Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

We can’t help wondering what FDR 
would think of this! 


FISH: Speaking of Presidents, we heard 
Mr. Herbert Hoover make one of the 
few tingling speeches of his life the other 
‘night, over the radio. He spoke of 
_ Prayer and fishing, claiming that these 
; two pursuits offered our Presidents their 
_ only real escape from the public. He 
Said not too much about prayer, much 
about fishing. To wit: 
“With due apology for show of ego, 
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only Grover Cleveland, Theodore Roose- 
velt and myself have been fishermen 
since boyhood. The others took it up 
after entering the White House. Cleve- 
land was both a stream and sea fisher- 
man; he chose his boatmen for silence. 
President Coolidge (being a fundamen- 
talist in government, economics and fish- 
ing) naturally preferred earthworms. 
But when the fly fishermen of the nation 
raised their eyebrows in surprise, he 
took to artificial flies. (Poor Mr. Cool- 
idge! ) 

“Fishing is the chance to wash one’s 
soul with pure air. It brings meekness 
and inspiration, reduces our egoism, 
soothes our troubles and shames our 
wickedness. It is discipline in the 
equality of men—for all men are equal 
before fish!” 

So—when you vote for President in 
1948, you'd better know whether he’s a 
fly or a worm man... 


IDEAL: Believe it or not, there is a 
town in these United States with 15,- 
000 inhabitants and no murders, no ma- 
jor crimes of violence for the last three 
years. Richland, Washington, has two 
jail cells which have never been occu- 
pied, no one on relief, no unemployed, 
no vagrants, and a juvenile delinquency 
that is 70 percent below the national 
average. Eureka! 

Richland, however, cannot be consid- 
ered as a community functioning under 
the usual conditions of American de- 
mocracy. It is a community made up 
of men and women engaged in the de- 
velopment of atomic energy; they are a 
very high type of intelligent American, 
living on a government reservation un- 
der the eye of the Federal government. 
But even at that, the community has 
lessons to offer. It bases its community 
health on sound and healthy activity 
for its youth; it has a high educational 
standard—and_ those two activities are 
open to any community in America. 

No, we can’t all live in Richland. 
But we can all lift the standards of 
community life and personal intelli- 


gence, wherever we are. Truth is, most 
of us are too lazy to try! 


COMMIES: A most excellent American 
is Senator Martin of Pennsylvania. 
Visited recently by a delegation of Com- 
munist veterans of World War II, the 
senator told them: 

“I respect the veteran and all that his 
uniform stands for. But when you come 
here representing the Communist Party 
you have no right to claim the respect 
and treatment due veterans. No one can 
be faithful to American ideals and ac- 
cept the teachings of Communism. Is 
there any doubt what would happen if 
men like you convened in Moscow, in 
Russian uniform, to criticize the govern- 
ment? . . . Yet, you have the colossal 
effrontery to tell the American Congress 
how you want things run. There is a 
place for those of you who prefer to live 
under Communism .. .” 

Now you're talking, Senator! 


COURIER’S CUES: The American Legion 
wants Selective Service boss Hershey as 
next head of Veterans Administration; 
General Bradley and his aids don’t . . . 
Nothing will happen on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway bill before *48 . . . Anti- 
Stassen men say he will get nowhere in 
race for Presidential nomination . . . 
Britain refuses to aid U.S. against 
Franco in Spain; reason is oil, fruit, 
pyrite exports‘to Britain . . . Bevin is 
said to be working out deal with Rus- 
sia that will all but panic U.S... . Huge 
Barbara Hutton residence in London, 
given by her to be U.S. Embassy, is 
embarrassing gift; it will become mili- 
tary recuperation hospital . . . Roman 
Catholics hope to convert Hirohito to 
their faith . . . Time is covering country 
with most amazing color films of “Beau- 
tiful America” ever shown . . . Ford 
Motors will shortly circulate splendid 
documentary films on American life, 
free for the asking . . . And that’s all for 
this month. 


ABROAD 


PALESTINE: The United Nations Com- 
mittee of Inquiry set up by the General 
Assembly of the U.N. to investigate 
affairs in Palestine, is on the ground. It 
will be on the ground for ninety days, 
and unlike the previous Anglo-American 
Commission of Inquiry, it will be en- 
tirely on its own, free to investigate 
what and where it will, to report as it 
pleases. It is a committee made up of 
representatives from Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Iran, the Netherlands, Peru, 
Sweden,. Uruguay, Australia, India, 
Guatamala and Yugoslavia. 

While we would hesitate to write their 
report before they even look around, we 
predict that it will be a report heavily 
in favor of Zionism. India and Iran will 
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Recent Gallup poll says Dewey, Vandenberg, Stassen, Bricker, Taft, Warren in 


that order, and as above, have best chances for GOP presidential nomination 


be in the Arab column; Peru is doubtful; 
the rest are all from nations friendly 
with the Zionists, with the exception of 
Yugoslavia, which will follow whatever 
line is dictated from Moscow. 

We also predict that their report will 
call for some sort of partition, and parti- 
tion it will be—if Great Britain and 
the U.S. give their assent, which they 
probably will. It is the only feasible 
solution; there can never be peace with 
things as they are now, 

British rule is about ended; the great 
empire is quite helpless—and blundering 
badly. One of the most shameful chap- 
ters of imperialism is being written here; 
Jews who fought on the British side in 
World War I and II are being hung as 
they fight for freedom, while Arabs who 
connived with Hitler and Mussolini are 
being allowed to speak and speak loud- 
ly in the United Nations conclaves! If 
that be justice, we don’t want it! 

The learned Dr. Quo Tai-Chi of 
China, speaking at the United Nations 
General Assembly, put his finger on it 
when he said that “unless we love our 
neighbors as we love ourselves, there 
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will be no peace in the Holy Land or, 
indeed, in any land.” It is interesting 
that he used such language; it is also 
interesting that a statesman, bound 
round as he is with purely diplomatic 
red tape, looks to the Christian Bible 
for his ultimate solution. 

Of course he’s right. This is the 
longer way to the goal, but the only sure 
one. 


FOOD: Frequently we hear someone 
say, “Why should we feed the Germans? 
They're bluffing. Got plenty of food. 
Look at their children: they’re fat.” 

We've seen some pictures of German 
children in which the youngsters looked 
healthier than their contemporaries 
among the French, Italians and Poles 
—but reports from Germany do not con- 
vince us that “they're bluffing,” those 
pictures to the contrary. Starvation is 
threatened not only in the Soviet zone, 
but in the British, French and American 
zones as well. The figures prove it. 


In the Soviet zone, the 1,300-calorie . 


ration is not being met; the Russians 
themselves admit that the calerie level is 





PRESS ASSN. 
Anti-Communist Italians raise their arms in the Fascist salute as Communists 


parade in Trieste. ~The Communists had AMG permission for the parade. 


ACME PHOTOS 
far below 1,000 per day. Have yoy 
ever tried living on 1,000 calories g 
day? In the American zone, the 1,550. 
calorie ration is not being met, despite 
what should be a good food supply in 
lush Bavaria. Nearly 45 percent: of the 
people in the Ruhr are trying to get 
along on three pounds of bread 4 
week, plus a little spinach and a half 
pound of fish. Children don’t get fat 
on that. 

Two steps are proposed: 1) Initiation 
of currency reform, and 2) the establish. 
ment of a clear relationship between in- 
digenous food collections and imports, 
Frankly, we have not much confidence 
in either step. They need food, not hard 
money! And the fact that they were 
once enemies shooting American boys 
should not hold back the food ship- 
ments, What we should be worrying 
about is whether the low moral standard 
created by the low food standard will 
make them want to start shooting at 
more American boys, in World War IIL. 

The Germans are not bluffing, Our 
own figures prove it. 


ITALY: Alcide de Gasperi is out as 
Premier of Italy; he sang his swan song 
the other day, blaming the Communists 
for his fall. He quit hoping to weaken 
Communism, as he puts it. The reason- 
ing escapes us, but it becomes even 
more plain, with his resignation, that 
Italy has a fight on her hands to stop the 
Communists. 

Mr. de Gasperi says bluntly that 
“Italy cannot save herself without the 
help of rich countries (the U.S). 
Italy has 46,000,000 people, but at the 
very most she cannot feed more than 
38,000,000. Either she must have capi- 
tal or she must send workers abroad.” 
He’s probably right. We might reply 
that Italy asked for it, signing up with 
Hitler, but that doesn’t feed any hungry 
Italians. 

Italy is in almost as desperate af 
economic fix as England. Just before 
the war began, this writer had twenty 
minutes with Achille Starache, Secre- 
tary of the Fascists (he was. lynched 
with Mussolini, in Milan). Asking him 
what chances there were for peace it 
Italy, he replied, “Sir, out of every 30, 
000 tons of coal burned in Italy, we get 
just seven tons out of our own soil. Do 
you see any chance for peace with that 
kind of distribution?” We saw n0 
chance. That was early in 1939! 

There must be a more equitable dis- 
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ion of raw materials for such coun- 
s Italy. Else, they have no more 
ice of survival, as major powers, 
j the proverbial snowball in July. 


TCHINA: We get more mail dealing with 
fcomments on China, in this depart- 
at, than on any other single subject. 
laybe it’s because so many mission- 
fies read CHRISTIAN HERALD. One 
missionary writes us bemoaning the 
passing of the Kuomintang; that party, 
he tells us, was China’s last chance at 
“stability.” 

We would hesitate to debate that 
point with one so well informed as an 
ex-missionary to China. But from where 


we sit, that passing seems all to the . 
good. It is fact that not Chiang Kai- | 


shek but the Kuomintang was really 
the ruler of the Chinese state, holding 
the people and the country in “tutelage” 


until the people were ready to rule. i 


Now, with their new constitution, the 
Chinese people are really moving 
toward “taking over.” They have now 
declared themselves ready for demo- 
cratic government. Other parties than 


bus transportation for parochial school 
students; the state senate of Maine, by 
a vote of 18 to 13, killed a bus trans- 
portation bill; down in Washington, 
Representative Joseph R. Bryson (D.- 
S. C.) has introduced a House resolution 
which would amend the Constitution to 
provide that neither Congress nor the 
states be permitted to give aid to any 
educational institution under sectarian 
control (there’s a bus in that woodpilel). 
A score of other states and state legis- 
latures are debating it as we go to press. 


the Kuomintang are admitted to the gov- gai 7a 


emment, and that is good—very good. 

Most important of all, there is a new 
financial set-up in China. The Soongs 
and the Kungs are out, for the moment 
at least. Chiang Kia-ngau, formerly. 
head of the Bank of China, is in charge 
of economic policy; with him are K. P. 
Chen and Li Ming, bankers of long ex- 
perience. They head the economic de- 
partment of a strictly anti-Communist 
government, and with them at the helm 
the future looks brighter than it has 
looked for some time. 

It will not be easy going. There will 
be civil war. But—and we say this for 
the benefit of those readers who feel 
that we are “sneering” at China—China 
is moving in the right direction, and not 
slowly. We have an abounding faith in 
her ability and in her idealism; we be- 
lieve she will become a democracy 
within the next decade, provided she 
can keep herself rid of the tradition- 
bound leaders who have done so badly. 

It’s the same with China as it is with 
your church, or school; it’s a question of 
leadership. There seems to be a new, 
fresh crop of leaders ready to take over 
in Cathay. They will work wonders— 
provided they have the help of powerful 
sympathizers abroad. 


BUSES: To bus the parochial school 
youngsters or not to bus—that is the 
question that has the ear of nine out of 
ten Americans from New York to Cali- 
fornia, Late news releases tell us that 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court has 


upheld the directors of the Kennett Con- 
solidated School in refusing to provide 
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THE HARD FACT 


This thing is getting serious. We see 
it not just as an entering wedge driven 
by the Roman Catholic Church into the 
public school system; it is an all-out 
effort to dominate American education. 
In Vermont, for instance, the legislature 
killed a bill that would have appropri- 
ated $20,000 to St. Michaels College, a 
Roman Catholic institution, for the 
establishment of a chair of pedagogy! 
The vote was a narrow 110 to 97. Too 
close! 

From a reader comes a clipping from 
The Tablet, a Catholic paper published 
in Brooklyn. In it we read a deft sob- 
sister plea for parochial buses; the 
writer bemoans the fact that “. . . boys 
and girls attending Catholic schools can 
be forced to walk on the soft shoulders 
of the highways while their more Amer- 
ican playmates can jeer at them, 
clouded in dust, as the bus passes them 
by!” Why, you poor little children! 
Why don’t you just get in that bus, and 
go along to the public school, along with 
the. others? 

Yes—it’s silly, But underneath, it is 
just as dangerous a threat on the Ameri- 
can way as Communism. 


CENSUS: The Senate has passed a bill 
permitting any religious denomination 
to refuse information on its membership 


to the U. S. Bureau of Census. Senator 
Kilgore explains that the Christian 
Science Church has a provision in its 
code which prohibits it from disclosing 
its membership. Senator Fulbright rises 
to remark that the Communist Party 
probably will say, “We're a religious 
organization, too.” 

This is typical of the prevailing high 
hurdles in church census-taking, Curts- 
TIAN HERALD knows whereof it speaks, 
for it takes the only annual national 
census of church membership—and the 





Justus in the Minneapolis Star 


taking of that is an annual headache. 
This year, for instance, out of 255 
church bodies from whom we asked the 
latest membership statistics, 123 bodies 
did not even bother to reply! We had to 
depend on the “Yearbook of the 
Churches” for their figures, and the 
Yearbook often listed figures for these 
denominations based on surveys taken 
as far back as 1936! 

These church bodies failed to report 
for various reasons; only the Christian 
Science Church has a policy which defi- 
nitely prohibits them from reporting. 
Why the Science folks do this, we do 
not know, but we do know that a policy 
like this works real evil in the efforts 
of Curistian HERALD and the U.S. 
Government in their attempts to accu- 
rately measure the rise and tall of 
church membership in this country, : 

You can see how hard it is to get a 
complete report! CHrist1AN HERALD'S 
figures for the 54 groups with member- 
ships of 50,000 or over are complete 
and accurate, but the other 201 leave a 
lot to be desired! 


ALASKA: Dr. Mark Dawber of the 
Home Missions Council of North Amer- 
ica, has just returned from a tour of in- 
spection in Alaska. His reports are worth 
reading; he says some things about the 
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Proposed new headquarters building of General Commission on Chaplains. Lo- 
cated in Washingion, it was the residence of the late Senator Hiram W. Johnson. 


liquor and vice situation up there that 
should have been written on asbestos— 
and that should burn their way into our 
Christian consciousness—and keep us 
awake o’ night. 

What he says about the church situ- 
ation is also a stimulant to sleeplessness. 
Alaska, the “great empty land” pur- 
chased from the Russians, is a land of 
great icy open spaces; its population is 
scattered in small cities and towns—and 
it is still badly overchurched! Much of 
this overchurching is due to what might 
charitably be called “independent” 
groups who fly in, conduct whirlwind 
evangelistic campaigns, fly out with a 
good stock of sob-stories on which they 
immediately proceed to raise money. It’s 
a racket, pure and simple. They do little 
good; they stage an emotional orgy—and 
then desert Alaska, leaving the regular 
preachers and churches to pick up the 
pieces and go on with their day-in-day- 
out job. In one settlement of 700 na- 
tives, there are no less than six of these 
independent churches. 

We're for evangelism—sensible, long- 
term, building evangelism. We are not 
for crackpot evangelism, either in Alaska 
or right here at home. And we're more 
than a little suspicious of the sincerity of 
any evangelist who asks what a church 
can pay him before he goes in to save 
souls! 


COMMIE? Ministers in Peoria, Illinois, 
and Albany,’ New York, protested the 
proposed bans in their communities 
against Paul Robeson. Robeson, who is 
being fiercely criticized for his pro- 
Communist sympathies, was threatened 
with cancellations of concert engage- 
ments on his recent tour; the ministers 
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felt that the pressure brought on the 
singer was un-democratic and un- 
American, however we feel about Com- 
munism. 

Of course, singing has little to do with 
politics. There is little evidence any- 
where that the famous Negro used the 
concert platform to speak to a fellow- 
traveller. But—such sympathies will 
out! Men in public places have to be 
careful how they speak their minds, 
especially on a foreign ideology. Mr. 
Robeson asked for opposition; he talked 
too much. But in America, we should 
be able to fight an ideology without 
stifling an art. 


MERGER: The Congregational-Chris- 
tian Churches are voting on a proposed 
merger with the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, as we go to press. You 
will probably have read of the results 
of their voting before you read these 
words. 

If 75 percent of those eligible to vote 
favor such a merger, final action will be 
taken at the general council of the 
Congregational-Christian Church in its 
meeting at Oberlin, Ohio, in June of 
1948. If approved by both denomina- 
tions, it will give us a new Church with 
2,000,000 members. 

Things are really moving in the di- 
rection of church union. The Congre- 
gationalists joined with the Christians 
in 1931; the Reformed and Evangelical 
bodies merged in 1934. Everything 
points to a joining of the southern and 
northern branches of Presbyterians; that 
may take time, but it seems certain. 
We may not be so far from organic 
Protestant union as some critics seem 
to think. 



















TEMPERANCE 


GRAPH: Something’s wrong. The lig 
uor men are spending tremendous gi, 
for advertising. They think nothing pf 
spending $14,500 for a single ins 
in Life. For one page in color ¢ 
plunk down $20,780. How much 
beer and wine men are spending gp 
radio is anybody’s guess. _ 

But it hasn’t produced business, hh 
some cities, there is a slump in ligy 
consumption of almost 50 percent 
Night clubs are closing. Fewer new 
places are being licensed. Prospeg| 
generally are described as “dismal,” Jy 
Detroit many bars are open only fou 
or five nights a week; in Chicago ap 
estimated 600 taverns are reported eon. 
sidering going out of business, Bar 
tenders are walking the streets in several 
cities. Happy hunting, boys! 

The reason given by the brewers is 
“buyer resistance.” Why do they resist? 
Well, they need what money they haye 
for necessities. Things, economically, 
are uncertain; the dread depression 
threatens; people aren’t sure—so they 
are spending less and less on booze, But 
you can’t rule out a more pertinent ree 
son for it: the steady drip, drip, dripot 
temperance education on the alcoholic 
rock. Local option is scoring more Vie 
tories than the brewers admit; people 
are informed—and therefore voting in- 
telligently. 


cops: The Mayor of Los Angeles 
wants the liquor dealer to pay for 1,000 
more policemen in his town. He cites 
a coroner’s report which shows that the 
blood of 47 percent of 1,050 trafic 
fatalities in his town last year showed am 
alcoholic content. 

Mayor Bowron suggests a higher 
cense fee for liquor stores and bars to 
underwrite the hiring of 1,000 more 
policemen. We’re for that mayor! There 
are two criminals involved in every 
alcoholic accident: the drunk or halt} | 
drunk idiot who runs the pedestrian} | 
down, and the man who sells him his} 
liquor. Why only one should escape we} 
can’t just understand. 


WINE: From Reader Rev. J. Arthur 
Stevenson of Portland comes a clipping 
from the American Wine Merchant: 
“Through (these) educational displays, 
and promotion of wine as an id 
spring and summer beverage, the te 
tailer is building a substantial repeat 
business that will grace his store 
fatten his cash register all year ‘round. 
The old French adage, ‘A wine drinker 
is never satisfied with water,’ is a g 
one to keep in mind. And spring is 4 
good time to start making more wine 
drinkers in America.” 

If that isn’t brazen, then what is? We 
look forward to an ad advocating m 
eration in wine drinking, soon, from 
same source. Hypocrisy is not dead. 
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To the Readers of the Christian Herald as an 


Enrollment gift 


when you join 


Peoples Book Club 


This glowing, reverent story laid in the Holy Land 
at the time of Christ 


BEHOLD YOUR KING By Florence M. Baver 


“No novel of this generation has made Jesus live in fiction as does BEHOLD YOUR 
KING. The contemporary scene and the characters are painted with bold, heroic, 
reverential strokes. The love story is at once convincing and beautiful. Theologic- 
ally it will satisfy and delight the most orthodox and because it is fiction in the 
grand manner, it will be equally acceptable to the most liberal. All faiths will 
read this story, but for the Christian's library it is a MUST BOOK."”—Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, Editor-in-Chief, The Christian Herald. (Publisher's list price $2.75.) 


A *550 VALUE 


Eel Jt 
fet only “eer 


when you join 
Peoples Book Club 
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GREEN GRASS OF 
WYOMING By Mary O'Hara 


As a dreamy small boy in My Friend 
Flicka, as a rebellious youth in Thun- 
derhead, Ken McLaughlin won Amer- 
ica’s heart. Now he loses his own to a 
girl with honey-colored hair. A story as 
tender and sweet and absorbing as your 
first love. (Publisher's list price $2.75.) 
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What is Peoples Book Club? 
Serving the Public in the Sears Tradition 
Peoples Book Club is a division of Sears, Roebuck and Company, and carries with 
it the same worthwhile savings and high standards of quality for which the name 
“Sears” is known to every American home. 

And in the tradition of Sears, Roebuck and Company, Peoples Book Club invites 


you to receive by mail, straight to your door, new books in exclusive Club editions, 
tich in reading pleasure, at the sensationally low price of only $1.66 each. 
Arthur 


Truly a ‘‘People’s’’ Club 


But Peoples Book Club is more than a name. It is truly a “People’s club.” The books 
are chosen by the members themselves (not by a board of experts or a single editor), 
through a unique system of book selection known as the Peoples Jury. It is this method 
of selection that virtually guarantees you books you will want to read and own... 
books packed with honest-to-goodness story value ... and books which can be dis- 
played in your home with pride and confidence for any member of your family to read. 


JOIN NOW! Gert tnis irResistisLe COMBINATION OF READING PLEASURE TODAY 





ipping | What Peoples Book Club will mean 

















chant; : 
to you and your family i : 
plays, | UN aro, A $5.50 VALUE, YOURS FOR ONLY $1.66 ! 
‘ 1 . : > fs , e ! 
ideal A saving of over 60% as a member, including CHICAGO 80, ILLINOIS lat publishers’ list prices) I 
he Te gift books, paying only $1.66 each for outstanding 4 Please enroll me as a member of Peoples Book = Mr. 1 
new books selling from $2.50 to $3.50 in the reg- 4 Club and send me BEHOLD YOUR KING as my en- Mrs. 1 
ular publishers’ editions. 1 rollment gift book, and GREEN GRASS OF WYOM- Miss 1 
1 ING as my first Club selection. In accordance with - (First Name) (Last Nome) ! 
A beautiful gift book when you join, andanoth- 4 your enrc:!ment offer, | will send you $1.66 (plus —— Box i 
er gift book with every four Club books purchased. 4 13¢ for postage and handling) upon receipt of bath Route No. i 
These gift books are priced from $2.75 to $10.00 | ae ee - een 3 ; 
each in the regular publishers’ editions. : ean t wilt coubes Tho Pespine Claibe-compiaton, ae zens : 
Paying only for the particular books you des 4 which describes forthcoming books so that | may Se eee ar ed 1 
cide to take—as few as four books a year—and 4 know in advance whether | want the — a 1 
still retain all privileges of membership. : ee ee Scie ee eae | ae aout Post Office__________ State : 
A subscription without charge to The Peoples 4 charge as a gift. Age if 1 
Choice magazine, which tells about forthcoming | Occupation. Undey21___. “8 
books well in advance. i ; ee os ; 
An unusual opportunity. to build a home library . Signature of new member must appear on = aa = ee din ‘cum 1 
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@ A TRUMPET FOR THE FLAGS 


OE of the many strong lads who did not return from 

World -War II once said, “Dad, there will never 
be a real Youth Movement because we don’t stay young 
long enough.” 


In 1944, my pilot on flights ‘between the islands of the 


Southwest Pacific celebrated his 21st birthday anniver- ’ 


sary on the day I celebrated my (forget the number! ) 
wedding anniversary. Only now he was old enough to 
vote in his native Texas, but his first-battle citation came 
two years before. 

The great discovery of World War II is the maturity 
of youth. There may never be a “real Youth Move- 
ment,” but youth infiltrates life everywhere, and cap- 
tains the great salvations of mankind. 

This maturity of youth is moral rather than physical, 
spiritual rather than intellectual; but also in any great 
occasion, it activates the body and mind. 

Recently I read for the first time a letter written by 
a young man under heavy bombing in the Pacific. 
Though now the author’s name is known, it was signed 
then simply “Gunnerv Officer.” Significantly that mes- 
sage is printed in LETTERS: The Magazine of Rela- 
tionships, a most unusual journal which carries on its 
title page the address, “Tucson, U.S. A. United Nations.” 

In such a journal, then, this communication on re- 
ligion, written by a young man in the most intense years 
of war, appears now for the second time. 

“When I first went out to the fleet,” the gunnery 
officer writes, “I was not very religious. But when the 
bombs start falling, a man instinctively reaches out for 
something bigger than himself. This is not due entirely 
to fear but also because of the desire, in one’s infinite 
insignificance, to fit into some cosmic pattern.” 

Then follows this searching analysis of one of man’s 
greatest questions: 

“Why are the best men always killed? The finest man 
I ever knew was killed on the day bombs were dropping 
near me. Why? It was I who deserved to go—not he. 
I must turn to religion to find even a partly satisfactory 
answer. I think I’ve found it. Assuming that Christ was 
the finest young man of them all, He had to die young 
to bring home to mankind the unspeakable tragedy of a 
beautiful, unfulfilled life. If a man dies in old age, there 
is something inexorably natural about it, no matter how 
violent his end. It seems to me, therefore, that Christ 
died very young and violently so that the world would 
never forget that He died to save mankind. In a very 
literal sense, the finest young men who are dying out 
here today are the most Christlike we have to offer. 
They are certainly fine, they are certainly young; and 
they die violently; and they're dying, I believe, to save 
mankind.” Marshall Field, Jr., wrote that letter. 

Measured against the soft and even weasel words of 
men who deny the validity of such dying, this letter of 
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mature battle youth sounds a toxin for the race. It js 
worthy of our own Independence Day, and equally 
worthy of the United Nations. 


It has a trumpet for the flags that march across our 
cover this month. 


@ WHAT MAY THIS MEAN? 


QO of the most significant and representative gath- 
erings in all Protestant history was held in April of 
this year at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania. It was the 
meeting of the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches. From time to time we shall give 
attention to the findings and projected activities of this 
committee, and of the Council itself, which meets pre- 
sently in Europe. For Buck Hill Falls is prophetic of 
that unity for which Jesus prayed and which His chil 
dren have too long delayed. 

At the moment, and in the light of Britain’s reference 
of the Palestine problem to the United Nations Assem- 
bly, one action taken at Buck Hills raises our question- 
“What may this mean?” 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
presented to the Provisional Committee “a request to 
study the situation in Palestine.” This “request” was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pronouncements, headed by 
the Most Reverend George Bell, Bishop of Chichester, 
England. 

We recall another resolution which came before the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council some time 
ago. It was presented by Dr. A. Warnshius as the action 
already taken by the Foreign Mission Conference. We 
regarded the resolution then as we regard it now—anti- 
Zionist and pro-Arab. We said then, as we say now, 
that without prejudice to Arab or Jew the resolution 
was out of place before the Executive Committee or any 
other central authority of the Federal Council of 
Churches. The resolution did not pass, though it was 
supported by distinguished officers and members of the 
Federal Council. 

We believe that the Foreign Missions Conference 
made a grave mistake in passing the resolution. We be- 
lieve that the Federal Council would make an equally 
grave mistake to consider it formally, or at all. We be- 
lieve that evangelical Protestant churches generally will 
unanimously oppose that resolution or its equivalent 
when the principles and facts involved are understood. 

We shall follow this other resolution, now committed 
to Bishop Bell's committee, with more than casual in- 
terest and concern. 


A leuiieh 
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Peace for the Pacific and Asia, says “Freedom Man” Brigadier General Carics Romulo 
of the Philippines, depends upon an application of the American Pattern of Freedom 


BY 


j HERE were two hundred and fifty thousand people 
watching it, and there wasn’t a dry eye in the crowd. 
They were men, women and children of two completely 


dissimilar races: Filipinos and Americans. There were 
Filipinos whose fathers had been shot by American troops 
fighting Aguinaldo; there were Americans whose grand- 
fathers had been ambushed by Aguinaldo’s guerrillas. But 
they stood there together and cried. The Stars and Stripes 
came down. The flag of the Philippines—also red, white and 
blue, with sun and three stars-went up. And Paul V. 
McNutt, first American Ambassador to the Philippine Re- 
public, shouted: “A nation is born. Long live the Republic 
of the Philippines!” 

It was just affer 10 a‘m., July 4, 1946. 

On a bunting-draped platform stood General Douglas 
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MacArthur, liberator of the Philippines; on his one side 
stood Senator Millard Tydings of Maryland, whose bill in 
the Senate made complete the freedom of this land. And 
on MacArthur’s other side—diminutive, dynamic Carlos Pena 
Romulo, freedom man. 

They called Romulo “The Voice of Freedom” during the 
days of World War II when he was broadcasting defiance 
into the teeth of the Japanese over a concealed radio; the 
Japanese put a big price on his head. He was the last man 
off Bataan. He is being called today, as he sits in the 
councils of the United Nations representing his nation, “The 
Voice of the New Asia.” He is modest about it; awed by 
the freedom he has done so much to help his people win, 
awed more by the world he is living in. 

He said to us: “I had known for a long time that the day 
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PRE: SN. 
Brig. Gen. Romulo and: his family arrive in Washington. 
of our birth as a free nation would come. I stood there that 
day thinking not just of our freedom—but of the atom 
bomb. You see, two days before my country’s flag went up 
on that pole at Manila, I had watched the Bikini bomb test. 
I was thinking of a new nation being born—and an old 
world ended. And of how the Filipino fight for independ- 
ence parallels so closely the American fight which began 
in 1776.” 

Carlos Romulo knows both fights well. Born in 1901, 
he was the son of a Filipino guerrilla fighter who fought the 
American occupation; he can still hear his father saying 
to his mother, “Don’t let the boys go near those blue-eyed 
devils (American soldiers) .” 





UT he did go near them. A gruff Yankee sergeant taught 
him to speak English, and Carlos brought “teacher” 
apples to eat. Later, the old father came to say, “The Ameri- 
cans are good people”; he saw his brilliant son graduated 
from Columbia University and winning laurels as a journalist 
in Manila. 

When the Japanese came, Romulo was head of a Philip- 
pines newspaper chain, a regent of the University of the 
Philippines, an ex-president of Rotary International, a leader 
of his people. He phoned General MacArthur, who said 
to him: “It is here. The day we have feared so long is 
here!” 

Within two weeks his biggest newspaper plant was in 
ruins, his wife and two children were hiding in the hills, 
and he was retreating, as MacArthur’s aide-de-camp, from 
Manila to Bataan to Corregidor. MacArthur sent him to 
the United States; he worried about his wife, about that 
eldest son who was fighting with the dauntless Filipino 
guerrillas. Only one message came from that son; on New 
Year's Day he got word to his father: “We are having a 
Jappy New Year.” He was especially worried about Mrs. 
Romulo; she had been a Manila beauty queen when he 
married her. “She is still—a queen,” he told us. 

He doesn’t talk much about those days, now. His interest 
is in the present and the future, not the past. He looks 
ahead with the supreme faith of a Christian, with the con- 
cern of the common man everywhere. He spoke seriously 
as we sat in his office in New York’s Empire State Building: 

“We had better make progress, or we will all die. In the 
new world of the atom bomb, it is a case of success or death. 
And success must be won on a spiritual basis—such a 
spiritual basis as the United States laid in the Philippines. 

“The democratic plan employed here by the United States 
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Asiatic problem. The success of that plan is the greatest 


success ever scored in the history of colonization. By fol. 


lowing that plan, by investing spiritually as well as econom. 
ically in countries under their rule, by gaining the loy 
and gratitude of the natives, England and the Netherlands 
and all the other European nations holding colonies can win 
in the Pacific and the Far East. There is no problem in the 
Pacific that cannot be solved by the American pattern for 
Filipino independence. 


“MEF: CHURCHILL has said that he was not presiding, 
as war-time Premier, over the ‘liquidation of the Brit- 
ish Empire’-—which meant that England wanted to keep its 
grip on that world-wide circle of colonies. Queen Wilhel- 
mina of the Netherlands said that she stood for “Progressive 
representation of the Indonesians—which meant that the 
Netherlands wanted to hold on to its colonies. 

“But this is still the old imperialism—and a peace written 
in terms of that old imperialism will be the death certificate 
of civilization. Something else—something finer, something 
more spiritual than economic—must come! The same con- 
cern for the dignity of the Filipino, so admirably demon- 
strated by the Americans during their occupancy of the 
Philippine Islands, must be practiced all over the Pacific, 
if peace is to be certain. 

“Have you studied the American method, carefully? 
Think of it! Three hundred thousand insurrectionist Fili- 
pinos died before the United States won a foothold in the 
Philippines. Yet in less than half a century these two entirely 
different peoples developed a brotherhood sealed by sacri- 
ficial Filipino and American blood spilling out on the rocks 
of Bataan. 

“Here is a fact neither of us can ever forget: Only the 
Filipinos did not gloat over the fall of the white man in the 
Pacific! They were actually the only colonial people who 
went all-out fighting the Japanese. Twenty-one thousand 
Filipinos died on Bataan alone; there were 100,000 Filipino 
casualties before it was all over. It is evident that Democracy 
pays off! 

“Why were they willing to die? Why this loyalty? It is 
plain gratitude—appreciation of the treatment accorded the 
freedom-loving Filipino by the freedom-loving American. 
At the time of annexation, Congress passed the McEnery 
Resolution, renouncing permanent annexation and promis- 
ing eventual independence. William Howard Taft, our civil 
governor, stood for ‘“—the Philippines for the Filipinos!’— 
and Woodrow Wilson felt the same way about it. 

“Oh, yes, there were some American imperialists who 
made life miserable for us for a while—but they didn’t rep- 
resent the real America, and we knew it. There were sugar 
barons, and some who came with the old white-superiority 
complex, and some who tried to drive the idea of Filipino 
freedom out of the minds of all of us—but the real America 
repudiated them, quickly. And that kept the flame burning 
in our hearts. 


6sFENHERE are still a lot of imperialist-minded whites sit- 

ting around the Pacific, bemoaning the fact that ‘the 
government doesn’t back us up,’ and saying that ‘these 
natives aren’t yet ready for freedom!’ A lot of the men who 
are saying that represent nations which have been ruling 
colonies and colonials in the Orient for centuries—and ‘they 
aren't ready yet.’ It is a great tribute to the Americans that 
they got the Philippines ready in just forty years! 

“Who did that? Who were these Americans? They were 
the civil officers and the military men—men like General 
MacArthur. If these men considered the color of their epi- 
dermis to be of greater value than ours in the eyes of God, 
they didn’t let it affect their opinions in dealing with the 
Filipinos. It did not alter their fairness. It did not detract 

(Continued on page 70) 
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is the only plan that will bring about a solution of the whole 








TEVE ROGERS stood on the edge 

of the highway with his battered 
suitcase at his feet and listlessly thumbed 
the approaching truck, It shot past him, 
then ground to a stop. Steve grabbed 
his bag and wearily ran towards the 
truck. 

“I thought I recognized you,” the 
driver said as Steve climbed in. “Didn't 
I give you a lift about a month ago?” 

“That’s right, you did.” 

The driver quickly moved into high 
and Steve sank back into the seat. 
“Aren't you the fellow with the sick 
kid?” the driver asked. 

“That’s right,” Steve answered grimly. 
“But it looks like I made that trip to 
New York for nothing.” 

“I noticed you looked sort of down 
and out. If I remember right, you had 
plenty of confidence when you started 
out.” 

“I had more than confidence. I had 
hope. I traveled nearly two thousand 
miles, and I couldn’t even get to see the 
doctor.” 

“I guess they are out for the money, 
like everybody else these days,” the 
driver said. “You would have been bet- 
ter off getting somebody around here to 
help you.” 

Rogers shook his head. 
Stewart is the only surgeon who could 
perform the operation. When I got to 
New York, I explained the whole story 
to his nurse. She seemed interested at 
first, but when she learned that it would 
take me years to pay for the operation 
she lost interest. Every time I came to 
the office she had a different excuse. 
The doctor was either away or busy.” 

“That’s tough,” the driver said. “But 
I bet your wife and kid will be glad 
to see you again.” 

Steve nodded. “But I wish I had 
some good news for them. My kid, 
Danny, has been on his back for two 
years. Can’t even sit up.” 

The driver’s eyes dropped to Steve’s 
hand. “That’s a mean-looking scar you 
have,” he said laconically, “it looks like 
you got it recently.” 

Steve rubbed his hand. “I got that 
when I was about fifty miles from New 
York. I was standing in the road thumb- 
ing for a lift when one of those fast road- 
sters came tearing along doing about 
seventy. He shot by me and disap- 
peared around a bend. The next mo- 
ment I heard a crash. 

“I ran up the road. My stomach felt 
like lead. The car had crashed through 
the railing and down the embankment. 
It was on its side, the wheels still spin- 
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“Doctor 


ning. I stumbled down the bank, but 
before I could get to the car flames were 
shooting out of the hood. They drove 
me back, but I ran around to the other 
side. Somehow I got the door open and 
pulled the driver out. He was only 
about seventeen. He was still dazed, 
but there didn’t seem to be a scratch on 
him. That’s how I burned my hand.” 

“Did you get anything for saving 
him?” the driver asked. 


I removed my watch fob. I told him to 
take is as a token and to pass it on when 
he got a chance to do someone good. 


“I didn’t want anything,” Steve said. 
“T got that good feeling inside.” 
“Didn’t the kid offer you anything?” 
“Yes, he did. He took out his wallet 
and dumped its contents in my hand. 
He said I had saved his life. But I gave 
him back his money. I figured the kid 
as sort of spoiled, and I hoped that this 
one experience would mean something 
to him. I told him that a man doesn’t 
(Continued on page 68) 
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house with peace. 


w Good a Neighbor Are You? 


Being “neighborly” is not only good policy for the sake of surrounding your 


It is also—and primarily—good religion! Right beside the 


command to “Love the Lord thy God . . .” the Great Commandment puts “. . . and 


thy neighbor as _ thyself.” 


matter in practical, not theological, terms. 


When a new family moves into 
the neighborhood, do you .. . 


(A) Give them a chance to get 
settled and then pay a friendly 
or 

(B) Wait and see if they are 
“your” kind of people?_____ 
(C) Go over and offer to help 
them get settled? 





Your neighbor’s garage extends 
one foot over on your property. 
When a survey shows this, do 
you... 


(A). Forget itP?____. 

(B) Demand that your neighbor 
move his garage back on his own 
property? 
(C) Ask -for a reasonable cash 
settlement? 





3. 


So let’s see. 





When there is illness next door, 
do you... 


(A) Send flowers or some other 
gift? 
(B) Go over and take the baby 
for the day?___ 

(C) Call and see if there is any- 
thing at all you can do to help? 








Your neighbor (a widow) is about 
to have a serious operation. Do 
VOR. 


(A) Commiserate with her in her 
trouble and tell her of other 
friends who have had the same 
operation? 
(B) Take her to the hospital? 





(C) Offer to keep her cat? 





most nearly represents your attitude. Then turn to page 65 for your rating! 


5. 


The following questions go at the 
Check below the one answer that 


The young couple and two chil- 
dren in the small house next door 
have a prolonged visit from the 
husband’s mother. Do you... 


(A) Invite the mother to your 
church sewing group? 
(B) Go over and call on her? 





(C) Offer the young people your 
guest bedroom for the mother? 


cee 


The children next door do not go 
to Sunday school. Do you.. . 


(A) Invite the children to go with 
you on Sunday morning? 
(B) Tell the father and mother 
about your Sunday school? 
(C) Ask the minister to call on, 
the family? : 
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7. Your neighbor has a dog which 


persists in digging in your flowers. 
Do you... 


(A) Notify the authorities?____ 
(B) Ask your neighbor to keep 
the dog tied up? 

(C) Try to get acquainted with 
the dog so he will obey your or- 
ders to stay out of the flowers? 


You have no children and the 
neighbor’s children are noisy and 
unruly. Do you... 


(A) Tell the father and mother 
about the situation? 
(B) Pay no attention?____ 
(C) Try to work out a plan in 
the neighborhood for play activ- 
ity? 


The house next door is about to 
be purchased by a Jewish family. 
Do you . 


(A) Take no action but just keep 
your distance? 

(B) Welcome them as you would 
any other neighbor? 

(C) Sign a petition to prevent 
them from moving into the neigh- 
borhood? 


Your neighbors are having a party 
and a number of your friends 
have been invited. Do you... 


(A) Sit on the front porch where 
you can see what is going on? 


(B) Go out for the evening? 


(C) Pull down the blinds and go 
to bed early? 


Your neighbor confides that he is 
about to make an investment in a 
certain company. You have rea- 
son to question the solidarity of 
the company. Do you... 


(A) Say nothing?____ 

(B) Tell him you're sure the 
company is no good? 

(C) Take the trouble to investi- 
gate the company and then talk 
it over with him? 


The woman next door drops in so 
often that she interferes with your 
work. Do you... 


(A) Go to the door cheerfully 
and tell her that you’re busy and 
to come back later? 

(B) Ask her to come in and go 
on with whatever you are doing? 
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(C) Refuse to answer the door; 
pretend you're not home? 


You hear gossip about the hus- 
band in the house next door. Do 
ae 


(A) Ignore it? 
(B) Find out from other neigh- 
bors whether it’s true or not? 


(C) Casually mention it to his 
wife? 


The high-school boy next door is 
in the band. His practising on the 
trumpet bothers your invalid 
mother. Do you.. 


(A) Tell your mother to forget 
the whole business? 

(B) Say nothing to that neigh- 
bor, but complain to everybody 
else, hoping the boy’s parents will 
hear about it? 

(C) Arrange with the neighbor 
to have the boy practice when 
you take mother for a drive? 


Your neighbors are away for the 
weekend and you know where to 
reach them. You notice that their 
teen-age daughter has brought 
guests to the house of whom the 
parents would not approve. Do 
you... 


(A) Go over and break up the 
party as tactfully as you can? 


(B) Call the parents and ask 
their adviceP___ 
(C) Mind your own business? 


You see an expressman arriving 
at your neighbor's and you know 
they are not at home. Do you... 


(A) Call out and tell him to 
come back in the middle of the 
afternoon? 

(B) Pay no attention? 

(C) Go over and offer to pay 
charges and accept the package? 


The neighbors are burning trash 
and leaves when you want to 
hang out your wash. Do you... 


(A) Wait until the next day to 
wash? 

(B) Go over and throw water on 
the fire?__ 

(C) Hang your clothes in the 
basement?___ 


Your neighbor has loaned you a 
book which you find trashy and 
objectionable. Do you... 


(A) When you return it, engage 
in a conversation in which you 
pleasantly explain why you think 
the book is wrong?___. 

(B) Return the book and say 
nothing? 

(C) Tell the neighbor the book 
is trash? 


19. Your neighbor is running for 


mayor on a platform to which 
you are absolutely opposed. Do 
you . 


(A) Go along with “your neigh- 
bor because you like him person- 
ally and want to keep peace? 


(B) Tell your neighbor frankly 
why you are not going to vote for 
Si. 

(C) Take no action whatsoever? 


Your neighbor drives recklessly 
past your house into his driveway. 
Do you. . 


(A) Do nothing? 

(B) Call the police and set a 
trap for him?____ 

(C) Politely point out to him the 
danger of this practiceP___ 


Wm 


TOTAL YOUR 
SCORE HERE 


If you score 80 to 100, you 
are a good neighbor. 


If you score 60 to 79, you 
are a fair neighbor. } 


If you score less than 60. .?? 












HE good man prolongs his life.” 
That is not a biblical quotation, 
nor the saying of a puritan evangelist. 
It was written more than two thousand 
years ago by a Roman cynic, Martial. 

But it wasn’t cynically said. It was 
the matured opinion of a realist, after 
extended observation of how his fellow- 
Romans lived—and how long. And he 
concluded that goodness was the sound- 
est recipe for longevity. 

Today’s most objective realists not 
only support Martia!’s 2,000-year-old 
adage, but prove it categorically and 
evidence it mathematically. These real- 
ists are the life insurance actuaries—than 
whom, professionally, there are no sci- 
entists more coldly objective. In a busi- 
ness based upon the mass-facts of life 
and death, the actuary’s job is to know 
the facts and to figure by them—without 
emotion, prejudice or guesswork. 

And the actuaries say that the pagan 
Martial was right and that Christian 
philosophers who have preached the 
good life through the centuries are 
right, that goodness is a factor in life 
extension, and that experience and sta- 
tistics show that good morals and good 
habits reduce mortality and increase 
expectancy. Conversely, the actuaries 
demonstrate that the way of the trans- 
gressor is not only hard but compara- 
tively short. 

In the actuaries’ lexicon, “goodness” 
is a strictly defined word. It is morality. 
It means adherence to the code of con- 
ventional and accepted good behavior. 
It means honesty, clean living, and 
conformity to the broader tenets of 
religion. 

That standard is arbitrary, if you 
like, and does not provide for insight 
into innate character, but as an index of 
it life insurance experience has proved 
it sound. Generally speaking, people 
who adhere to that standard of conduct 
are the “good people” in the best 
sense. 

It is also an actuarial fact that the 
distance by which people depart from 
this standard increases the moral hazard 
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‘To substantiate that claim, don’t ask the moralist—he may be prejudiced. Just go 


to that most objective of all realists, the life insurance actuary. Here’s his report... 


BY BERTON BRALEY 


that has to be estimated in considering 
a life insurance applicant. The not-so- 
good people are not-so-good risks. The 
immoral people are poor risks. The 
amoral people—the race-track touts, the 
crooked gamblers, the professional 
crooks and gangsters—are risks that no 
life insurance underwriter will accept. 

On the other hand, ministers of the 
Gospel, by their faith and their works, 
rank highest in the actuarial table of 
goodness. They also rank highest in 
the actuarial tables of longevity. 


EK’ ERY occupational survey made by 
the life insurance companies gives 
the professions an edge over the trades 
in expectancy, and the preachers a sub- 
stantial bonus of years over the other 
professions. In terms of mortality, the 
ministerial death rate is 25% less than 
that of the general public, and 5% less 
than that of the next best life insurance 
risk—the astronomers. 

If ministers seem too select and 
special a class to illustrate the effect 
of goodness on longevity, the actuaries 
can produce plenty of more comprehen- 
sive evidence. The most exhaustive 
single study on the subject is found 
in “Risk Appraisal” published by 
National Underwriter Co., 99 John St., 
New York City, an untechnical but 
thoroughly scientific book by Harry 
Dingman, Medical Director of the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company. In this 
work, which covers every phase of 
risk-estimation—by occupation, health, 
wealth and education—the chapter on 
“Habits and Morals” demonstrates good- 
ness to be a major asset of the life 
insurance applicant. 

Yes, goodness in the formal sense. 
Plain, old-fashioned, traditional moral- 
ity. Church members outlive non- 
church members—not because church- 
going necessarily leads to longevity, but 
because people who hold to a stricter 
moral code are those most likely to be 
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active in a religious organization. 

The married outlive the divorced— 
and the single. What has that to do with 
goodness? A lot. Married men and 
women have homes to maintain, chil- 
dren to raise. These responsibilities keep 
them to a pretty strait and narrow way 
of morals. They’re not as “free” as the 
single and the divorced to go romping 
down the primrose path—but the insur- 
ance statistics show that the mortality 
rate of these unattached rompers is 
nearly twice that of the married folk. 

On this subject of morality, from the 
life insurance standpoint, Mr. Dingman 
says: “An underwriter is not a censor 
of conduct. He is an appraiser of mor- 
tality likelihood. But whether he realizes 
it or not, every underwriter is valuing 
moral hazard every time he makes ap- 
praisal of a risk. He accepts statements 
from applicant, agent, inspector and 
family physician at full value or less, 
and approves or hedges according as 
he believes those statements. How can 
he formulate the debiting and crediting 
factors? ; 

“If experience teaches us anything, 
we must debit the sharpster in business, 
the man who escapes in bankruptcy, 
the man who has questionable fires. We 
must debit the man who fails in his 
marital obligations by sex-cheating or 
otherwise. We must debit the man who 
drinks too much or gambles too much, 
and the man who has cheated on his 
accident or liability insurance. 

“Conversely, let us credit the man 
who systematically saves, who has A-I 
credit, who is active in civic work and 
church work, whose insurance record is 
clean.” 


R. DINGMAN’S reference to “the 
man who drinks too much” brings 

up the matter of addictions—drugs, 
drink, tobacco. How do these habits 
affect insurability? The evidence is that 
they are debits. Users of drugs (such as 
morphine, cocaine, heroin) constitute the 
heaviest liability. Addicts to any of these 
are uninsurable. Not entirely because of 
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the effects of the drug, but because the 
people who use them are generally of 
weak moral fibre. Even after five years 
following a cure, ex-drug-users must 
pay 200% more than normal premiums, 
and as high as 150% ten years after a 
cure. Drugs are expensive! 


T IS encouraging to know, however, 
that drug addiction is on the de- 

crease, that while in 1922 one in 1,000 
persons was an addict, today the rate is 
one in 3,000. Which means that in 
mass-statistics the moral hazard of 
drugs has a minor effect on the ac- 
tuaries’ calculations. 

Drink, on the other hand, is decidedly 
a major factor in the moral hazard ap- 
praisal. Probably 50% of American 
adults drink—occasionally or frequently, 
moderately or immoderately. Actuaries 
class the immoderate drinkers as alco- 
holics, and very definitely set them 
down as short on expectancy and long 
on mortality. 

About the occasional or moderate 
drinkers, actuaries are less certain. None 
of them will recommend alcohol as a 
recipe for longevity, but they differ as to 
whether its shortening effect is sufficient 
to make a substantial difference in esti- 
mating life insurance risks. 

According to modern authorities, al- 
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cohol does surprisingly little primary 
damage to the body. Even heavy 
drinkers’ stomachs are comparatively un- 
damaged by it. It stimulates, but doesn’t 
irritate the kidneys. The percentage of 
victims of Bright’s disease, diabetes and 
cirrhosis of the liver is about as high 
among teetotalers as among moderate 
drinkers. It doesn’t pathologically affect 
the brain. 

But though alcohol’s physical dam- 
age to the body and brain is not as 
great as has sometimes been over- 
stated, its social and moral conse- 
quences make it, in sound life insurance 
practice, a moral hazard. 

That hazard grows out of the psy- 
chological effect of alcohol on the sys- 
tem. As Dingman puts it, “Suspension 
of judgment is the immediate hazard 
of getting drunk.” And being drunk is 
something drinkers are long before 
they think they are. Clinically speak- 
ing, you are drunk when your blood 
contains from % of 1,000 to 1% of a 
1,000 parts of alcohol—which means 
from one to three shots of rum, gin or 
whiskey. That amount of drink is suffi- 
cient to slow your normal reactions, and 
in a greater or less degree to suspend 
your judgment. 

You think you're thinking normally, 
but you're not. You think you see 


straight but you don’t. You think you 
can drive safely, but you can’t—not with 
the kind of skill that’s yours when 
you're cold sober. Your liability to acci- 
dent is increased. 

You're over-confident and under-com- 
petent, and that leads to rows and ruc- 
tions. You're more likely to be looking 
for trouble—and that’s the way to find 
it. The false warmth of alcohol in your 
system makes you forget to button up 
your overcoat when the wind is free, 
and a pneumonia germ slips through 
your lowered resistance. 

These are a few of the moral hazards 
that accompany clinical drunkenness. 
They're increased when intoxication is 
not only inside but evident from out- 
side. And there is the further moral 
hazard that the moderate drinker—or 
the occasional drunk—may become the 
immoderate alcoholic. 


O THE “prognosis,” as Mr. Ding- 

man calls it, is against the alcohol- 
user, moderate or immoderate. Though 
the immediate effect of drink may not 
be physically damaging, its moral conse- 
quences constitute an extra risk. While 
it is difficult to get exact figures (due 
largely to the fact that drinkers almost 
always lie about how much—or rather 

(Continued on page 71) 
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G1. JOE GOES 10 


The ex-serviceman has become a familiar sight on 
the campus. What is he thinking? What is he like? 
Where is he going? We found out at Dickinson 


BY SPENCER DURYEE 


HEN Uncle Sam disbanded his fighting forces at the end of 

World War I, he gave each man $60 in cash, the uniform on 

his back and—sometimes—a “Good luck, soldier.” That was all. 
It wasn’t enough, and Uncle Sam knew it. At the end of World War II 
there was a bigger and better bonus and a chance at a college education, 
for those who wanted it, with Uncle paying the bills. 

Tens of thousands of ex-GI’s jumped at the chance; they descended on 
the country’s colleges like the locusts in old Egypt, and the colleges 
struggled desperately to take care of them. The colleges were apprehen- 
sive; this veteran was as unknown a quantity and quality as the x in 
algebra. Faculties were torn between the desire to educate and the fear 
that the GI's, fresh from the furore of war, might tear the place apart. 

Came commencement this June, GI Joe had been in college just a year. 
What has he done? What is he thinking? What did the war do to him? 
Where is he going? 

We've just been on the campus of Dickinson College, in Carlisle, Pa., 
trying to find out. What we found is something to think about. 

We picked Dickinson because Dickinson is a college in the best Ameri- 
can tradition. It is older than the Declaration of Independence (founded 
in 1773), located in a town—a county seat—it specializes in liberal arts, 
is co-ed and Methodist. It is the oldest Methodist college in the United 
States; on this campus is the cane of President Buchanan, who once came 
here to school. It is the only college in the country to have had at the 
same time a President of the United States at one end of Pennsylvania 
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Avenue and a Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court at the other: President Buchanan and Chief Justice 
Taney. 

But it isn’t the mellow past that gets you on this campus, 
so much as the tingling present. Here are 821 students, 
very much alive; 487 of them are ex-GlI’s. Some 232 of 
them are Methodists; 140 are Presbyterians; 101 are Luther- 
ans; 79 are Episcopalians; there are 5 Brethren, 5 Christian 
Scientists, 75 Roman Catholics, 45 Jews and one Unitarian; 
the remainder are scattered. 

Two hundred thirty-two will be lawyers; 145, doctors or 
surgeons; 131, teachers; 59, ministers. Only 14 of them 
say they are undecided as to what they want to do, and 
among those 14 there is not one Gl—which is indicative. 
Before the war, there were at least 100 every year who 
announced themselves as “undecided.” There are 92 mar- 
ried GI’s, with 58 children. One married veteran attends 
a biology class—taught by his own wife! 

These GI’s—especially the married ones—know exactly 
where they're going. They know what they want. They 
aren't fooling. They're serious; we didn’t find a single flip- 
pant one in the whole campus carload. They are no plaster 
saints; they've just been through a war. They are, all in all, 
one of the most serious-minded generations ever to come to 
Dickinson. 

It is more than probable that the coming of an ex-service- 
man to the college president’s chair has something to do 
with the manner in which these collegiate GI Joes have 
knuckled down to business. Not that President William W. 
Edel is any brass-hat disciplinarian; he is rather a man who, 

a chaplain in the United States Navy, 
knows about all there is to know about the GI. He’s been 
around; he has been with men like these in peace and in 
war; he knows how their thinking machines operate. He’s 
—one of them. Here since only last October, he has the 
place running with the precision of a Swiss watch; we need 
more college presidents like him. 

We sat in his office in “Old West” (a building designed 
in 1804 by the same man who drew the plans for the national 
capitol at Washington) and talked of campus cabbages and 
kings; a GI student, wearing a khaki shirt, ran past the 
window, his arms full of hooks, headed for class. Were they 
all in such a hurry to learn, we asked? 

“Most of them, yes. They're thirsty for it. They get good 


grades, and that means something when you understand 
that they’ve been away from books and classes for several 
years. That was enough to blast the habits of study out of 
them—but it didn’t. They had a stiff time of it getting back 
in the habit, but they made it. As a matter of fact, the boys 
who went from the campus to war get better grades than 
they got before. In the pre-war days, it was usually the 
girls who topped their classes; now it’s the men. They work 
hard. They've lost a lot of time, and they want to make it 
Wes... 
“But—doesn’t it ever get on their nerves? Don’t they ever 
cut loose?” 

We couldn’t believe that men who had driven bombers 
at three hundred miles an hour could settle down to the 
quiet routine of college life as quickly as all that. We'd 
heard that they went “wild” in that war; didn’t they ever 
get into trouble now, didn’t they .. . ? 

“Oh, we have the usual run of campus pranks. Somebody 
stole the clapper out of the bell a few weeks ago, but it 
came back. Last week, somebody took down the mermaid 
weather-vane on top of this building; nobody said anything, 
and in a few days it was back. But that’s been happening 
every year since the college began. Serious trouble—no. We 
haven't had any. The worst came one night when some of 
the students went over to a neighboring campus and dec- 
orated it with big ‘D’s’ painted. all over the place. That’s 
about the worst.” (Compared with the “pranks” of some 
of their fathers, that didn’t look so bad to us). 

We wondered about—liquor. Did these boys drink? We 
heard a lot about their being taught to drink during the war, 
and a lot of us made ready for the reception of a flood of 
veteran drunks, with the peace. Was there liquor here? 

(Continued on next page) 


Above: William W. Edel, left, president of Dickinson College, 


chats with Dean Vuilleumier. Left: Constance L. Taylor, 
instructor in Biology, tutors her husband (an ex-GI) who 
is a student in one of her classes. The veterans study hard. 
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Designed for ‘Progressive’ Building 


Sketches by ARLAND DIRLAM, Architect, Boston 


UITED to the needs of the average 

small congregation which prefers 
a “churchly” but only semi-traditional 
style of architecture is this proposed 
design of the Trinity Lutheran Church 
at Easthampton, Mass. Care has been 
exercised to free it from all unneces- 
sary detail and expensive ornament. 
An advantage of this design is that 
construction may be done progressive- 
ly, with the most necessary unit com- 
pleted first and others added as de- 
sired. 

The structure has been deliberately 
kept low to reduce the cubic content 
to approximately 85,000 cubic feet. 
The slender copper fléche not only 
gives a vertical lift, but is functional 
in that it contains the ventilating ducts 
required by State law. The exterior 





FLOOR PLAN 


walls will be built of sandstone and 
brick, with stone trim to accentuate 
the main entrance door. 

The nave, with the usual chancel 
arrangement, seats 168 persons. The 
Guild Room, located directly above 
the boiler room, permits the inclu- 
sion of a fireplace without the added 
cost of an extra chimney, and has a 
kitchenette to be used for small social 
programs. 

The basement plan contains a Fel- 
lowship Hall with assembly space for 
192 persons (or banquet space for 


125), a large kitchen, a stage and 
anterooms which serve both as class- 
rooms and dressing rooms. 

For further information regarding 
this church, address Church Building 
Consultant, .care CHRISTIAN HERALD. 
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GI JOE GOES TO COLLEGE 
(Continued from previous page) 


“Some of them drink, yes. But not 
on the campus. The GI Bill of Rights, 
under which they are here ‘during good 
behavior,’ prevents over-indulgence; 
they know that if they were dismissed 
from here their college education is at 
an end. There is some little drinking 
on the fringes of the campus but we 
have seen no drunkenness. The drink- 
ing situation isn’t what some folks 
think it is. In every year up to this one, 
we expected to see at least one boy get 
himself into serious trouble with the 
local police; this year we haven't had 
any such trouble. Generally speaking, 
we have no disciplinary problems.” 

The boys themselves said the same 
thing about drinking. They shrugged 
their shoulders when, in the fraternity 
houses, we asked about it. 

“Sure,” said one boy. “Sure. You 
can find liquor if you really hunt for it, 
but not very many are enough inter- 
ested to hunt... Sure, there was a 
lot of liquor education in the Army, 
but we're not in the Army now... 
More beer drunk than hard liquor... 
The fellows look on beer as they look 
on Coca-Cola ... We can live without 
booze ... We don’t think the guy who 
drinks is a leper; he’s just a fool... 
Why get your brains in a snarl when 
you've got work to do? . .. Never 
saw anybody either drinking or drunk 
on the campus, but they can get it 
downtown if they want it.” 
~ Drinking, but no drunks. Not nearly 
as bad as we thought it would be! 

We dropped in on Professor Tayler’s 
class in political science. There were 
nine in the class; they listened to one 
boy report on the problem of controls 
for the atom bomb, and then they 
talked—talked frankly and _ honestly - 
about Bernard Baruch and Andreyev 
Gromyko and the United Nations and 
the bomb. 

The professor didn’t ask many ques- 
tions; he didn’t have to. The boys had 
questions of their own. Could we really 
hope to control the atom bomb? Did 
the nations of the world dare trust each 
other? They took a vote on the ques- 
tion, “If you were a United States Sen- 
ator, would you vote to destroy the 
atom bombs already manufactured in 
the United States?” The vote was five 
to four in favor of destroying them, 
provided they could be sure of open 
international inspection. 

These are boys—men—fresh from 
war. They have been taught to hate 
and to kill. They have faced a merci- 
less enemy. Yet they voted to destroy 
our American stockpile of atom bombs, 
and to try trusting other nations as we 
would have other nations trust us! . 
They were no ministers, nor yet minis- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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M INNIE HAWKS settled herself 
comfortably in the gaily dec- 
orated varnished rocker on the open 
porch of the Les Fleurs Hotel. - 
The deep penetrating rays of the early California sun caused 
small damp splotches to appear on the lavender-sprigged 
chiffon that hugged her large freckled arms. With a man’s 
handkerchief she mopped the damp pink face beneath the 
crimped pepper-and-salt hair. It was one of Henry’s hand- 
kerchiefs, and maybe she hadn’t ought to use it. Henry had 
been dead over a year now, but she liked having something 
of his with her—always. It gave her comfort. 

She rocked for a few minutes, her eyes 
quietly sweeping the brilliant flowers in their 
symmetrical beds, the green lawn with its palm 
and pepper trees that cast no cooling shade. 
Ten o'clock in the morning, and she had noth- 
ing further to do for the day. This day or to- 
morrow or tomorrow. It was foolish to get up 
at seven, she knew, but a habit of rising at. five 
each morning for fifty years couldn’t be broken 
in so short a time. It seemed a shameful thing 
to stay in bed even those two extra hours. But 
why get up? There was nothing to do. She, 
Minnie Hawks, was retired. No milking, no 
canning, no meals to get or clothes to wash. 

She and Henry had planned to retire when 
he was seventy, and move to California. With 
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The operator had taken one look at Minnie’s 
hands, “Madame will have a manicure, too,” 
she said. It was a statement, not a query. 


Earth / 


him it would have been fine, just as 
everything they had done _ together 
throughout the years had been fine. 
But Henry had died before he could 
taste the joys of the fruits of his fifty years of hard work. 
Fifty years! Good ones and bad. She and Henry had 
married young (she was just sixteen) and they’d spent their 
entire life on the home place. She’d seen the lamps give way 
to electric lights, the buggy to the shining Chevrolet, the 
yard pump to water at the touch of a faucet. Bit by bit they 
had improved the farm, splurging in the good times, re- 
trenching in bad. During the boom Henry had 
steadily refused to follow his neighbors’ lead 
and mortgage the farm for more land. When 
the crash came, and farm after farm around 
them went under the hammer, the Hawks sat 
in a safe nest of their own, built of honest toil, 
good sense and sound reasoning, while their 
neighbors looked on with envy and despair at 

their security. 
When Henry died she had rented the three- 
hundred-eighty acres and come to California. 
Those were the plans she and Henry had made, 
and it never entered her mind to change them. 
But it had been a mistake—she’ knew that 
now. Minnie Hawks was unhappy for the first 
time in her life, and she didn’t know what to do 
about it. She didn’t know how to waste time 
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and there was so much of it now. 
Three days a week she gave to the 
Red Cross center in the church. On 
Sundays she went to church, morn- 
ing service and vespers, and on 
Wednesday to Endeavor meetings. 
Once or twice a week she went to 
the neighborhood movie—if the pic- 
ture wasn’t about the war. Not that 
she had tried to ignore the war or 
wanted to, but those shows with 
screaming, diving planes and falling 
bombs made her nervous. She got to 
thinking about all the people who 
had lost their sons just as she and 
Henry had lost their two in the last 
war. David and John. All she had 
left of them was a framed picture of 
their graves in France. Well kept, 
neat they were with their freshly 
painted white crosses, just two among 
so very many. Sitting on the porch 
of the hotel was her life now and 
she knew it wasn’t enough. 

Then she thought of Carolee. 

She looked down at her worn, 
work-scarred hands. A year of idle- 
ness had not erased the years of ac- 
complished work reflected in their 
seamed, gnarled brownness. But the 
fingers—they ended each in a splash 
of gay rose polish. She laughed at 
herself. 

For shame, a woman of her age 
with painted nails! But they meant 
something; they meant Carolee. 

Mrs. Hawks had discovered Caro- 
lee soon after her arrival at the hotel. 
The beauty shop opening off the 
lobby was a square of glittering 
chrome and glass and bright red 
leather. She braved its brightness 
one day to have her hair washed— 
shampooed, the girl had called it. 
The operator in crisp white apron 
with the halo of too-red clipped 
curls had taken one look at her hands 
and stated, “Madame will have a 
manicure, too.” Not a query, a state- 
ment. And Minnie Hawks had been 
too shy before such magnificence; 
she had nodded assent. That was 
when she met Carolee. 

She was a small girl, too thin, her 
face too pale, accented as it was by 
the deep black bob which framed it. 
Deep childish bangs covered her 
forehead and touched the straight 
black brows. Her eyes were bright 
china-blue. She looked like she could 
do with a good hearty meal, Mrs. 
Hawks had decided. The girl had 
smiled, a stiff unsmiling smile, and 
said, “I'm Carolee,” and gone on 
arranging the fresh towel on the arm 
pillow and pulling dabs of cotton 
out of a box. The accent was the 
imitation English just then popular 
in the movie colony and copied by 
every salesgirl, waitress and opera- 
tor who aspired to the ranks of the 
stars. After all, who knew when they 
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were waiting on a talent scout? _ 

“Your right hand, please, Mad 
ame.” Mrs. Hawks had placed her 
rough red hand in the too-white 
thinness extended before her. The 
girl had looked at the hand which 
lay in hers, turning it gently until its 
seamed brownness lay palm up. She 
raised her head and shook the tears 
from her eyes. “My mother had 
hands like that,” she whispered, 
“Where are you from?” 

“Towa.” 

“Iowa—” the girl’s blue eyes were 
bright with unshed tears. Her voice 
caressed the word. “Iowa”—her voice 
was eager— “whereabouts in Iowa?” 

“Just north of Oskaloosa. You 
know where that is?” 

“Yes, oh, yes. I was born ona 
farm near Ottumwa. My real name 
is Mary Louise Jenkins. My father 
was Harve Jenkins and my mother 
was Louella Barnes, from near Fre- 
mont, before she was married.” 

“Well, for goodness sakes! This is 
a small world now, isn’t it? I'm 
Minnie Hawks; Henry Hawks was 
my husband—he died fourteen 
months ago. I was Minnie Kenney} 
before I married. Lived near Belk- 
nap. So you're Harve Jenkins’ girl! 
Well, well, what do you know about 
thatP Why I remember meeting 
your Pa at the sale. That was a long 
time ago.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Hawks, Pa lost the 
farm during the depression. Your 
other hand, please, and soak this 
one, thank you. I was just a little 
girl then but I remember the farm. 
We had a kitten and a collie dog, 
and there were golden glows all 
around the front porch. My folks 
weren't very happy out here. Pa 
worked around for a while at what- 
ever he could and then got a job on. 
the WPA. He hated that. It seemed 
to—to do something to him. Ma got 
some housework by the day. My 
brother Bill didn’t want to finish 
school, but they made us both go 
through high. Bill learned a trade— 
he was a mechanic—and I took up 
this work. Bill was in the Southwest 
Pacific somewhere, last we heard. 
He was reported missing in action. 
We'd always planned to go back to 
the farm, someday, Bill and I, but 
now—” 

“And your folks?” 

“Both gone, Mrs. Hawks. The 
doctor said there wasn’t anything 
really wrong with either of them, 
unless it was starvation.” 

“Starvation?” Her voice held a 
note of horror. She’d never known 
anyone who had starved to death. 

“Not food, Mrs. Hawks, not that 
kind of starvation. Maybe the word 
‘homesickness’ is better. They were 
(Continued on page 64) 
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BY MARTHA TODD 


AVE you ever been asked a ques- 
tion about the Bible and been 


embarrassed because you should have 


known the answer but didn’t? Have 
you ever determined to do some dig- 
ging and studying in that Book which 
you've been reading for years—reading 
with a plan in mind? Or have you been 
rather lax, putting off your Bible read- 
ing until tomorrow? 

Well, a Sunday-school teacher in Al- 
bany, New York, had something of this 
in mind when she ran a Bible contest 
in her class. I’m going to let you read 
about this contest from a letter written 
by Alice K. Cripps, who is a member 
of the class at the First Methodist 
Church in Albany—and I know you will 
agree with her that this is a contest 
that brings results. 

“I suppose there are a great many 
women’s Sunday-school classes like 
ours,” writes Mrs. Cripps. “We went 
to Sunday school on Sunday morning— 
if we found it to be convenient. Our 
class was always near the bottom of the 
list in comparison to the other classes 
in the school. We had dozens of ex- 
Cuses: we were busy mothers: with no 
help; we had dinner to prepare, etc. 
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“But there was no excuse for us not 
reading our Bibles daily. Our teacher 
insisted that regular, daily study of the 
Bible was essential to real spiritual 
growth. We protested again, a trifle 
more weakly, that household cares took 
our time. 

“And if we did go to Sunday school, 
we seldom looked at the lesson before 
we went. No questions were asked and 
nobody would know whether we had 
studied the lesson or not, so most of 
the time we did not even know what 
the lesson covered until the teacher 
began her discussion of the topic. 

“Our teacher gave us a lecture on the 
subject. Our town was growing by 
leaps and bounds, she pointed out. 
New people were moving into every 
block. The pastor, with over 2,000 
members in his congregation, simply 
could not get around to all of them at 
once. He had asked that our class take 
a special interest and call on the new- 
comers who moved into our neighbor- 
hood. That was a nice idea, and we 
hoped that eventually we'd get around 
to it, but right at the moment we had 
‘so many other things to do.’ 

“The class president had decided we 


needed to be taught a lesson. So she 
announced a contest. The class was to 
be divided into five groups of fifteen 
ladies each. We were to be given points 
according to our attendance on Sunday 
morning, our daily Bible reading, our 
lesson study and our visits to new- 
comers in our section of town. At the 
end of six weeks the winning group 
would be guests of honor at a party. 
Nothing very new about that, we 
thought. It had been done dozens of 
times before, so nobody was overly ex- 
cited. 

“Then the contest closed, and we 
gathered for the party in the church 
dining room. At one end of the room 
was a beautifully appointed table. Nice 
china, silver and crystal, looking its 
very best against a background of 
snowy white damask. Napkins to 
match. In the center were: white 
gardenias in a crystal. Down the table 
were white candelabra with tall white 
candles burning softly. Hand-decorat- 
ed place cards seated the guests of 
honor, 


“TN SHARP contrast, the other tables 
were bare! Smoky kerosene lamps 
took the place of the candelabra. There 
were no napkins, no place cards, no 
flowers. Only a knife with which to eat. 
To‘add to the atmosphere of poverty, 
one of the waitresses waved a fly brush 
made of cut newspaper attached to a 
stick, keeping the imaginary flies away. 
“The menu at the guest table was 
special, too; it boasted a slice of home- 
baked ham, potato chips, salad, sand- 
wiches, fruit cocktail, pound cake and 
coffee. But in the center of the other 
tables were huge crocks filled with 
black-eyed peas cooked with hog jowl. 
Cornbread and buttermilk completed 
that menu. 

“The faces at both the guest table 
and the others were a study. It was all 
such a surprise! Bantering back and 
forth, the two groups had lots of fun. 
Then the president rapped for silence. 
She told us that she had planned the 
dinner herself. She wanted to impress 
us all with the fact that industry and 
good deeds were rewarded, that lazi- 
ness and indifference brought poverty. 
If we had material benefits, we had to 
work for them. If we were to receive 
reward ourselves, and reap a harvest for 
our class and our church, we would 
have to work to accomplish it. She 
even intimated that it was according to 
our work here as to whether we would 
reach Heaven in the end. The implica- 
tion of her speech was that most of 
us were pretty unprofitable servants. 

“It was a nice little talk, given in a 
sweet, helpful way. We all felt that 
we had little cause to be proud of our- 
selves—in fact, no cause at all. Then 
she announced another contest for the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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The liquor people are smart. They try to buy their way into 


any and all alcohol research groups — they meet so many nice 











people, and, incidentally, are able to strut about as disciples of 








“moderation.” But while some groups have been hoodwinked, 














they get nowhere with Dr. Jellinek and his famous Yale School! 
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‘ HERE was quiet in the room, the 
kind of quiet and stillness that gp 


with death. The minister bent dow, 
and watched the face on the pillow; he 
edged his chair a little closer to hear 
the incoherent words. 

A prayer, perhaps, to greet Eternity, 
But the lips only moved in their pain 
filled hysteria with the words “A drink 
just another drink . . .” And then, 
silence. 

The minister arose and faced the 
hollow-eyed parents. “He was so young, 
sO very young.” 

From that deathbed of a young alco 
holic, Lyman Beecher went forth 122 
years ago; he preached to America that 
education and enlightenment were the 
twin weapons with which to fight the 
evils of drink. Until he died, he 
preached that alcoholism is a disease, a 
cancer on the body of society that must 
be treated as an illness and cured a 
such. 

By their own process of reasoning, 
the nation’s scientists a century ago 
had arrived at the same conclusion. Re- 
ligion and science, through the pioneer 
thinkers, were ready to acknowledge 
that alcoholism was a disease; that its 
victims were sick men and women. 
But five decades later America has its 
atom bomb, its vast technical know- 
edge, its thousands of churches and 
ministers, its modern civilization—and 
yet the study of the cause and cure of 
alcoholism has not greatly advanced 
since Beecher’s time. Why? 

Public ignorance is partly to blame. 
Too many of us are afraid to look into 
the dark corners and drag the problem 
out into the light for the kind of study 
it deserves. But there are more sinister 
influences than this anxious to keep 
the study of alcoholism in the musty 
closets of the Middle Ages. . 

These influences work in devious 
ways. Behind the mask of science they 
strike out at the sincere efforts of men 
of the laboratory who are trying to solve 
the problem. They are not above using 
these men of science as part of their 
plan. The Research Council on Prob- 
lems of Alcohol, for instance, has 4 
noble enough title. There are promi- 
nent scientists and doctors on its board. 
A few months ago this Council pre- 
sented to Cornell University Medical 
College the first portion of a $150,000 
fund to be used, according to the 
Council, “to get at the roots of the 
causes of chronic alcoholism.” 

Wonderful, did you say? This is the 
way to get at the problem? Why not 
give scientists in the study of alco 
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holism the same technical facilities that 
we give the men who made the atomic 
bomb? We spent billions to split the 
atom and to kill thousands and tens of 
thousands. Why not spend money to 
save lives? 

But let’s see who is behind this Re- 
search Council and its grandiose title. 
According to the official announcement 
concerning the Cornell University grant: 

“The funds for the project have been 
contributed by the membership of the 
Research Council, together with funds 
from special grants for scientific re- 
search from the National Association of 
Alcoholic Beverage Importers, Inc.; 
Park and Tilford Distillers, Inc.; Glen- 
more Distilleries Co.; National Distillers 
Products Corporation; Schenley Dis- 
tillers Corporation; Seagram Distillers 
Corporation; Brown-Forman Distillers 
Corporation, and Hiram Walker & Sons, 
Inc.” 

There you have it. Money for re- 
search on the subject of alcoholism con- 
tributed by the leading liquor distillers 
whose products keep 750,000 American 
alcoholics victims of this evil disease! 

Suppose Hitler or Hirohito had 
financed the atom bomb? They would 
have been imbeciles, naturally, to pro- 
vide the funds for their own destruc- 
tion. 

No, the liquor industry isn’t being 
stupid. It is aware, this billion-dollar 
giant, that the public is demanding 
more and more that something be done 
about alcoholism. So the liquor indus- 
try is offering thousands of dollars to 
big universities to “explore” the prob- 
lem. It will let the public know that 
the situation is well in hand. Science 
is hard at work. There will be a solu- 
tion. There will be an answer—paid for 
by the liquor trusts. 

Does this mean that the liquor indus- 
try has taken America’s scientists into 
camp, that they have seduced the scien- 
tific mind? Not exactly. Some scien- 
tists—or pseudo-scientists—may fall for 
it. But there are scientists, men of 
character, men of God, who are refus- 
ing to be touched by this tainted 
money. 

There is, for instance, Professor Jelli- 
nek of Yale. 


—D*® E. M. JELLINEK lives and 
moves against liquor in an old 
brownstone-front house just off the Yale 
campus at New Haven, Connecticut. 
He is a kindly, modest, soft-spoken little 
man with the punch (so the liquor men 
admit) of Napoleon. He is one of the 
outstanding authorities of this country 
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on alcohol and the effects of alcohol on 
society. We sat with him the other day 
and talked for two hours; we came 
away convinced that for one scientist 
who might succumb to the folding 
money of the liquor interests there are 
a dozen who will never do it. 

Dr. Jellinek is known to those inter- 
ested in alcohol as Director of The Yale 
School of Alcohol Studies—but he is no 
ivory tower director or professor. He 
hides in no laboratory; he is keenly alive 
to the world in which he lives. He be- 
lieves that science must help that world 
become a better world. Specifically, in 
his own chosen field, he believes that 
science must help the five million (yes, 
we said five million) Americans who 
have become excessive drinkers. 

Leaning back in his chair behind the 
book-cluttered desk, he ran his fingers 
through his thick grey hair and he 
talked about “living” science. 

“Science is coming alive,” he said. 
“It is getting into gear with things as 
they are. Maybe, I should say the 
scientist is becoming increasingly aware 
of the life in which he has his life. He 
is coming out of his laboratory seclu- 
sion; the ivory tower, like old London 
Bridge, is falling down. There has been 
an awakening of social responsibility 
which has made the scientist under- 
stand that he must bring his findings to 
the public, the whole, wide public—and 
in a way the public can understand. 


ee E NEEDED that. Across the last 
forty to sixty years there has been 


too wide a gap, too long a lag, between. 


the discoveries of the scientists and the 


knowledge of the common man. The’ 


men in white, the scientific researchers, 
spent too much time wringing their 
hands and bemoaning the fact that the 
public wasn’t keeping up with them, 
that the people at large were using ob- 
solete facts and obsolete ideas. But to- 
day they are putting their ideas into 
practice. Take the Yale School, for in- 
stance. 

“In this School of Alcohol Studies, we 
are bringing theory and practice to- 
gether in three ways. First, we are 
swinging our axe at the roots of the 
problem through research, a research 
which is historical and medical. Second, 


we have set up a clinic where we treat - 


the problem at first hand, dealing with 
the men and women who are the vic- 
tims of the disease. And third, we reach 
the general public through our Summer 
School on Alcohol Studies. 

“In the clinic we do not hesitate to 
call for outside help when we need it. 


_ that. 


We work closely with clergymen, some 
of whom send parishioners to the clinic. 
We call in the ministers whenever we 
see that the patient stands in need of 
spiritual aid—and that is often. 

“In the last three years we've had 
between 600 and 700 patients. We 
charge them nothing. We've had rich 
and poor, educated and uneducated, 
high and low. Alcohol, you know, is 
no respector of persons—or position. It 
gets them all. 


6¢]D UT statistics do show that alco- 

holics generally are above the 
average of intelligence. That, of course, 
doesn’t change the treatment. What- 
ever they are, we treat them all as peo- 
ple either mentally or spiritually sick. 
The millionaire who got that way in his 
fashionable club needs exactly what the 
pauper needs who fell into excessive- 
ness in the cheap corner-saloon. They 
walk on common ground.” 

He pointed out that there are actually 
only two kinds of drinkers, the chronic 
alcoholic and the alcoholic addict: 

“The chronics are those who have 
been drinking to excess for years; they 
have acquired a body of mental dis- 
order. They could stop drinking, but 
they don’t. The alcoholic addict, on the 
other hand, is definitely in the category 
of the 750,000 Americans who may 
have every intention of not drinking, 
but who are so completely enslaved to 
the habit that they just can’t stop. 

“When the chronic or the addict 
comes to the clinic, voluntarily seeking 
help, we first examine him for physical 
disease. Those who need it are given 
medical aid. Sometimes it takes months, 
and we have learned not to make any 
rash promises. But the average patient 
is usually helped; I'd say that about 
fifty percent of them learn to live with- 
out alcohol. That’s a conservative esti- 
mate, but we'd rather be conservative 
than wrong.” 

Why, we wondered, aren’t more of 
these clinics set up, all over the United 
States? If fifty of them were working 
at once, and if 600 patients attended 
each clinic with a fifty per cent chance 
at a cure, that would add up to 15,000 
alcoholics cured every year. In ten 
years, it would be 150,000... 

He smiled. “We would like to see 
But these clinics cost money. 
They are expensive. They need trained 
psychiatrists, medical doctors, research 
workers, technical equipment. A few 
other clinics have sprung up, modeled 
on ours, but there are not nearly 

(Continued on page 63) 
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ANNE REAM WaT 


BY EDITH BECKNER 


Hoes are a nuisance. Every 
mother knows that. Butterflies, 
for instance, pinned on cardboards, 
with dabs of absorbent’ cotton, satu- 
rated with turpentine, here and there. 
Or stamps, scattered on the living-room 
rug and stuck to the cushion of Dad’s 
favorite chair. 

Airplane modeling is no better. I 
lived. through that, too. Afraid to 
sweep I was, for the tiniest broken stick 
might be important. And there was 
the time, during the -plane-modeling 
age, when Jim sliced the end off his 
finger with a razor blade! 

Then came chemistry, and after that, 


radio. I remember the day Jim finished: 
his first little radio .. . 


T HAD been one of Those Days. I 
had hung the shirts out early and 
had run to take them in when the rain 
started. Then it had cleared and I had 
gone out to hang them the second time 
when I saw Mrs. Shaw, my next-door 
neighbor, at her upstairs window. Her 
head in a towel, she stuck the dustmop 
out of the window and shook it vigor- 
ously. 

“Allen’s room,” she began in a whine. 
“I wish you could see it. Only last 
week I washed this white woodwork 
and waxed the floors. And it’s filthy. 
All these wires and things. What are 
they, anyway?” 

The wires led across the narrow 
driveway from her upper floor to mine. 

I laughed. “That’s a telephone Allen 
and Jim rigged up between their rooms. 
It works, too.” 

“Well, I'll have to disconnect it here 
at the sill, for I just can’t clean,” she 
complained. “And the fingerprints on 
the doors! What do you suppose the 
boys have on their hands?” 

I smiled good-naturedly, but before 
I could answer she went on. “I told 
your Jim the other day when he came 
up here that he and Allen’d have to 
be more careful.” 

My face flamed. “Well,” I apolo- 
gized, “I don’t have time to keep our 


house very nice. I guess Jim’s a little . 


careless.” 

It nettled me, of course. I thought” 
of it all day. Then the shirts were slow 
drying, and two-year-old Pat had to go 
to the bathroom every thirty minutes. 
The furnace had a stubborn streak, and 
I had a time keeping the house warm. 
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So of course I was late getting sup- 
per, and in a bad humor, too. I hur- 
ried to finish ironing the last shirt. It 
was six o clock. Supper in thirty min- 
utes. There were the beans and ham 
hock simmering on the range. I could 
make salad out of the cabbage, and hot 
bread would be nice, with some of my 
peach preserves. 

I decided to make biscuits. Muffins 
take an egg, and at sixty cents a dozen 
an egg is worth five cents. 

“Mother, please come to my room 
and listen to my radio. I’ve got it all 
finished. You can hear the programs 
just as good as anything!” The voice 
was excited, insistent. ° 

“But I can’t take time now, son. I’m 
late fixing supper.” I scraped the short- 
ening from the measuring cup and 
plopped it into the flour. 

“Aw, Mamma, please 
working just swell—” 

I looked up at my fifteen-year-old 
son. His hair was mussed. His hands 
were dirty. He had on his good school 
pants, when he knew very well he 
should have changed them. Once, 
when he was exploring the field of 
chemistry, an acid had eaten a hole 
in new ten-dollar pants. The Rule was: 
Change your pants before starting to 
work on your junk. 

But there was something in Jim’s 
eyes which made me forget his good 
school pants, as well as my biscuits, 
and which drew me reluctantly up- 
stairs. After all, I thought, tired or 
not, busy or not, a mother should humor 
her children a little. I couldn’t expect 
Jim to appreciate all the things I'd 
done during the preceding eleven 
hours. No one except a mother of four 
on a school-teacher salary (except pos- 
sibly the father of four, ditto) could 
know the amount of work and short 
cuts, stinting and making-do, paper- 
figuring and debt-juggling necessary to 
keep a Decent Home and Decent Chil- 
dren. 

Of course the older children are ex- 
pected to help. Jim must carry the 
ashes and the large garbage can to 
the street twice weekly. Afternoons and 
evenings he must help his father with 
the furnace and do some of the house- 


come—it’s 
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hold repairing. The girls, fourteen and 


twelve, must look after their little sister _ 


in the afternoons and help with the 


supper dishes. To each of them, in 
cluding Jim, is delegated the task of 


keeping his own bed made and room 


clean and tidy. However, as an honest 
mother, I cannot say that their score is 


always a hundred percent. 
As I followed Jim through the hall, I 
noticed for the hundredth time how 


shabby the house was: The dingy walls, — 
the old rugs, the floor sadly in need ~ 


of refinishing. I thought, Mrs. Shaw 
has hardwood floors and she keeps them 
waxed. She has white woodwork, and 
it stays white! 

It was even worse up in Jim’s room, 


The bare, splintery floor needed a rug; | 


the bed needed a new mattress, a new 
bedspread; the windows needed new 
and suitable curtains for a boy’s room. 
Too bad there wasn’t even an extra five 
dollars in the budget! 

Jim led me over to the “junk” corner 
of his room. There, in an old trans- 
formed bookcase, were his chemicals, 
test tubes and other similar materials, 
On a piece of furniture once an old 
buffet were the radio trappings, things 
I have never understood, nor tried to. 

My mind strayed to the neat, well- 
kept room of Allen Shaw—a magazine 
bedroom with its light draperies and 


bedspread. I just started out wrong, . 


I guess, letting Jim turn his room into 
a junkshop. Whenever we have visitors 
I’m always ashamed of it. Mrs. Shaw's 
bedrooms are rooms to be proud of. 

Jim was talking and I pulled my 
mind back home from the neighbors to 
make some intelligent remark. 


66 APE these the things Mr. Radio- 

man gave you?” I asked as I 
noticed gadgets I vaguely recognized as 
old, battered radio parts. 

“Yes, he sure is the nicest fellow. -.. 
Now, look, here it is. You can hear it 
without the earphones, but the ear- 
phones make it louder.” 

Even if Jim can’t have a new bed- 
spread and draperies he could be more 
tidy! 

My eyes followed Jim’s hands. There 
was no radio that I could see. I recog- 
nized an aluminum cookie sheet, or 4 
part of it, which I had given him in a 
weak moment. Attached to this were 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Hobbies are a nuisance, thought Jim’s mother. The 
boy’s room is always untidy, dirty. But yet, she 
let him have his hobby—and she’s happy now she did! 


Jim turned the knobs expertly and suddenly I heard music, voices, a real program! I was amazed. 
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ALL PHOTOS BY CHICAGO TRIBUNE AND ACME 


The Gospel Gets Its Wings 


BY DALE MeCULLEY 
KY-MINDED students at Moody 
Bible Institute no longer need to 
keep their feet on the ground. They 
can enroll in the Missionary Aviation 
course. With this new departure, at 
Moody and two or three other places, 
the Gospel may be said to have ac- 

quired its wings! 

Since last September 15, when ‘the 
Moody course was: initiated,  ground- 
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school instruction and pilot training 
have been available to Institute stu- 
dents at minimum cost. The experi- 
mental use of planes on the mission 
field during the last few years has 
definitely proved their value, according 
to Instrifetor Paul Robinson, himself an 
Institute graduate and flying parson. 
“In many fields,” says Robinson, “a 
missionary’s efficiency is multiplied sev- 
eral times by use of air transportation. 
Members of the board of the Bolivian 


Indian Mission, for example, have testi- 
fied that one of their flying missionaries 
is doing the work of six to ten workers 
in the difficult Bolivian jungle. 

“A missionary to Alaska recently ex- 
changed his team of six dogs for a light 
plane, and already he’s been able to 
step up his work greatly, running up a 
total of more than 22 hours in the air 
in a matter of months.” 

Robinson was a Flight Officer in the 
Civil ‘Air Patrol during the war, and 
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now holds CAA certificates as a com- 
mercial pilot with flight instructor rat- 
ings. He teaches an 18-weeks course, 
with complete ground-school instruc- 
tion in addition to the 50 hours in the 
air. 

Included are such standard studies as 
theory of flight. meteorology, naviga- 
tion and aircraft maintenance. Special 
features of the course are instruction in 
civil air regulations in foreign countries, 
local weather conditions in individual 
mission fields, and special maintenance 
problems in arctic and tropical climates. 

Jennie Allen is a typical Missionary 
Aviation student. She dons flying togs 
faithfully in her preparation for mission 
work in Nepal, high in Asia’s Hima- 
layas. The natives won't let strangers 
live there, so she will have to fly to 
work from somewhere in India. Class- 
mate Millie Hartson will soon be flying 
regularly in her Alaskan missionary 
work. And Ray Frazier, who made the 
first solo flight of the course, plans to 
soar over South America. 

Offer of the flight training is in har- 
mony with policies Moody has main- 
tained throughout its 60-year history. 
The Institute has always been alert for 
new methods of religious endeavor. 

However, Institute officials do not 
consider the use of planes practical for 
all areas, nor an unmixed blessing 
where they are used. There is always 
the danger, they point out, that the 
jungle-hopping missionary will lose per- 
sonal contact with the people he is 
seeking to evangelize. Flying is merely 
a means to an end, and not an end 


Right: Robinson briefs a group of stu- 


dents. Below: Runners are used in snow 
countries for landings and take-offs. 
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Jennie Allen gets final instructions before going aloft in dual-controls plane. 


itself. In other words, they feel that a 
man should be a missionary first and a 
pilot second. 

Institute flight operations are based 
at Elmhurst (Ill.) Airport, northwest 
of Chicago, where a large Quonset hut 
bearing the Institute insignia serves as 


a hangar. Two Piper Cubs, one Cub’ 


Super-Cruiser, and a Stinson Voyager 
are included in the equipment, in addi- 
tion to a Link trainer for practice in 
blind-flying techniques. 

The light plane, although slow, has 
been found to be the best all-around 





ship for missionary work. Its slowness 
permits the use of the short take-off 
and limited landing space often neces- 
sary at back-country mission stations. 

An added advantage to thrift-mind- 
ed mission boards is the economical 
performance of the slower craft, as well 
as lot maintenance and repair cost. 
Then, too, repairs on light planes are 
usually not as complicated as those even 
on the average automobile. By the time 
the air-trained missionary reaches the 
field he should be capable of completely 
maintaining his plane. 
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ps: month I told you about our new 
house and how it came into my life. 
I am at that stage of my love affair with 
it when I want to go around talking 
about it and showing off its dear ways. 
But I will spare you that, because I 
know one must be cautious, or one’s 
audience yawns and squirms. And when 
an audience is one person voluntarily 
sitting across the written page, there 
is no need for long squirming. You can 
too easily just turn the page and read 
something else! 

But please don’t do that, for I am 
not going to tell you about me and my 
house. I am going to tell you something 
wonderful about you. I am only going 
to begin with my house. 

It is all finished and furnished now, 
and our lives fit into it as comfortably 
as if we always had lived there. There 
are some beautiful things in it—not 
luxurious things, but beautiful ones 
such as magnolia trees outside, the way 
the morning sunlight comes across my 
bed, the mock-orange tree in which we 
saw a hummingbird in bright moon- 
light. I walk about and love everything 
with my eyes; I am grateful for the 
grace of meaning everywhere. 

But when the house and I are alone, 
I turn to the greatest beauty in it, the 
grandest treasure there. I come into the 
room where that treasure is, and I 
come with humble feet—with what the 
Bible calls “unshod feet.” 

The wealth in this house is some- 
thing which the human eye can only 
dimly perceive. It appears to be only 
heaps and piles of envelopes, ranged 
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in specially provided pigeonholes above 
my desk. My workroom looks, in fact, 
like a village post office just after the 
mail has come in. But that is only the 
outward body of the treasure. 

For these are the letters which you 
CurisTIAN HERALD readers have writ- 
ten. I cannot possibly say “have written 
to me,” for that would be grossly un- 
true. These are letters you have writ- 
ten to the world itself. You have only 
entrusted them to me, in the hope that 
I may find a way of showing them to 
the world so sorely in need of them. 

Every letter in this group is wonderful 
in its own way. Every letter speaks of 
much more than the words themselves 
tell. Every letter is eloquent with the 
living that went into it, the faith, the 
doubt even, and then the triumphing 
over the doubt. 


LL the time I am busy about other 
things, I think about these letters. 
When I come back after some business 
or other in the city, it is as if I could 
feel the warm heart of this house shin- 
ing invisibly in our street. Those letters 
are the great reality behind everything 
else. Those letters, I venture to say, 
are the most valuable treasure in this 
whole city, the grain of mustard seed 
which outweighs the mountain. 

Am I speaking too extravagantly 
when I say that these hundreds of 
letters you have written are the realest 
and the most valuable and important 
thing in this city, this whole city full 
of expensive properties, jewelers, chem- 
ical formulas, and industrial enter- 





“Every letter is eloquent with the living 
that went into it, the faith, the doubt even, 
and the triumphing over the doubt.” 


prises? I really do not think so at all. 

For we have seen that the ultimate 
use and end of all worldly treasure is 
only dust and nothingness. But the 
knowledge of God and the touch of 
His hand holds up the firmament, and 
one atom of that strength is more power- 
ful than all the power of the earth. 

This simple statement is not news 
to you people whose eyes rest upon this 
page. The very fact that you find your- 
self at this moment reading these words 
in this magazine indicates that you have 
sorted yourself out from the ranks of 
those who put their first trust in world- 
liness. But the statement is a gradually 
dawning and revolutionary idea to mil- 
lions of thinkers alive today. 

They are coming the long way around, 
but they are accepting the first syllable 
of this wisdom. They have approached 
it in the scholarly way; they have stum- 
bled to it along the stony highway 
of human intellectuality. What is so 
much a part of us Christians that it is 
our very breath of being, is often shat- 
tering discovery to scholars and scien- 
tists and psychologists. So startling and 
revolutionary is this “discovery” that 
a historian who dares to proclaim it 
finds his photograph on the cover of 
a most matter-of-fact news magazine. 

The historian is Arnold J. Toynbee, 
and the Time Magazine article about 
him begins, “That implacable educator, 
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History, at last assigned a lesson that 
even the duller members of the class 
could grasp.” 

Who are those “duller members of 
the class”? Us simple Christians? No. 
Time is referring to the intellectuals, 
and those others who are “wise in this 
world, and foolish in the things of 
God.” In analyzing Dr. Toynbee’s six- 
volume work (which sells for $40.50), 
Time says with touching simplicity: 
“He shattered the frozen patterns of 
historical determinism and materialism 
by again asserting God as an active 
force in history. His assertion, implicit 
throughout the 3,488 pages of “A Study 
of History’ implied another: the goal of 
history, however dimly sensed in human 
terms, is the Kingdom of God. That 
aspiration redeems history from being a 
futile tragedy of blood.” 


UCH language is quite unlike the 

sentences in which God’s name us- 
ually appears. (Indeed, it is news in 
itself that God’s name should appear 
as often as it does lately in Time and 
similar secular periodicals! ) 

But the meaning behind the analysis 
of Dr. Toynbee’s historical study is 
very much the same one that has 
prompted these letters from you, which 
are the great treasure in my home. For, 
however different the language used, 
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all of these writings—the magazine 
articles, the historical studies, and your 
letters—are telling of the same thing: an 
awareness of God and of His power 
and plan in the affairs of man and 
the universe. 

Dr. Toynbee, the scholar, surveys the 
whole 6,000 years of the recorded devel- 
opment of the spiritual nature of man. 
You who are alert and active Christians 
survey your own life stories, and trace 
the finger of God through them; he 
reports his findings in a six-volume 
study. But his findings are no more 
impressive than are your own intimate 
convictions, for both add up to the 
same reliance and awe. You both are 
looking at the drama with a reverent 
eye which takes account of God's 
mightiness. 

The stories your letters tell are very 
moving and wonderful. Not one letter of 
all the hundreds I have read is per- 
functory or insincere. All burn with 
ardor and meaning that lifts the sim- 
plest sentences into eloquence, because 
what is being said is the most vital 
meaning any words can clothe. To show 
you what I mean, I select two or three 
at random from the great piles of them. 

The first comes from the Middle West 
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and is written on a single sheet of 
paper, in the handwriting of a do-er 
rather than a mere writer: 


sige first prayer I ever saw an- 
swered was when I was four years 
old. I was ready for bed when the door 
blew open and my father ran to shut it. 
I ran to my mother in fear, as I could 
see everyone else was afraid. She told 
me to go and get into bed with the 
baby. I started, but only got as far as 
one of the interior doors, when I seemed 
not to be able to go farther. I stood and 
watched my twelve-year-old brother as 
he held to a table leg and prayed. The 
table rolled across the room dragging 
him with it. 

“For you see, we were in the air—in 
a twister cyclone. There were seven 
of us in the house, and no one was 
injured. But our house was sitting six 
inches off the foundation when we went 
out, and nothing but the Love of God 
through my brother’s prayer could have 
saved us. 

“It has taken a series of answers like 
this over a period of years to make me 
confess Christ. But God was very pa- 
tient with me, and I certainly regret my 
stubbornness. Yours in the hope that 
this may help someone to accept Christ. 
I know of many, many more answered 
prayers.” (Continued on page 56) 
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| HREE days later Paige came 


home from the office rather early. 
He had not seen Reva Chalmers since 
the evening he had taken dinner with 
her family, and he was not particularly 
anxious to see her. He had enough 
problems of his own without taking on 
a girl, any girl, even a girl who was 
expecting to be a great heiress. And 
the more Paige saw of the methods of 
the company he was working for, the 
more he was worried. 

So he was glad to get home a little 
earlier than usual and enjoy the sensa- 
tion of doing just what he pleased, at 
least for an hour or so. But as he 
stepped into the house he heard the 
telephone ringing. Phoebe, the maid, 
answered, then turned to Paige. 

“It’s Mrs. Shambley, who says her 
little girl is dying and wants her Sun- 
day-school teacher. They're awful poor 
people way out in the country and her 
little girl is in June Culbertson’s Sun- 
day-school class, but Mrs. Shambley 
didn’t know how to get Miss June. She 
says they told her the Culbertson phone 
was out of order. I guess I'll have to 
run across and tell Miss June. But I 
better stop and put the potatoes on.” 

“Oh,” said Paige pleasantly, “don’t 
bother, Phoebe. I can run over and 
give the message.” He hurried out and 
over to the pretty little stone house his 
mother had pointed out as being the 
abode of the new minister. 

It was June herself who opened the 
door, looking like a little girl in a simple 
blue gingham dress and a white apron, 
with the sunshine on her bright hair. 

“I am Paige Madison,” he said cour- 
teously, “and I have a message for Miss 
June Culbertson.” 

The girl's face lighted. 
Culbertson.” 

“The message seemed to be impera- 
tive. It was from a Mrs. Shambley, and 
she said Nannie was dying, and calling 
for you. She wanted you to hurry.” 

“Oh!” said the girl with a flutter of 
her hand to her throat. “Poor little 
Nannie! But—I’m not sure I can get 
there! Dad has the car.” 

“What’s the matter with my taxiing 
you?” offered Paige. 

“Oh, would you?” 

“Tll be delighted,” said Paige. “And 
by the way, the woman said they had 
no doctor. She said the bill wasn’t paid 
and her husband wouldn't let her get 
the doctor again. Do you happen to 
know who their doctor is?” 
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PART TWO 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE: Re- 
turned from the service, young PaIcE 
Maopison is on his way to see HARRIS 
CHALMERS, a high-powered realtor 
who has offered him a job. Some- 
what suspicious of Chalmers’ busi- 
ness ethics, Paige nevertheless is in 
need of getting settled. Arriving at 
the office, he meets Chalmers’ daugh- 
ter Reva—young, charming, spoiled. 
She manifests an interest in him—an 
interest he does not reciprocate. 
Chalmers and his lawyer, Dawson 
SHarp, discuss with Paige his new 
duties—then Chalmers suggests that 
Paige come to his home for dinner 
that night to complete the details. 
There he meets the haughty Mrs. 
CHALMERS. Reva is intrigued by the 
ex-lieutenant and makes advances, 
which Paige rebuffs. The story pro- 
ceeds. 


“Why, yes,” said June, “it’s Dr. Sher- 
burn. I'll call him. He may not be at 
home, but they'll know where to con- 
tact him. And I'll be ready in three 
minutes.” 

“All right, I'll get the car,” and Paige 
hurried home. He was back just as 
June came out the door and hurried 
down the walk. 

As if they were old friends going on 
an errand of mutual interest, they be- 
gan to talk about the Shambleys. 

“You see,” explained June, “the fam- 





“Well, how did it go?” asked Paige. 
“Fine,” said Shambley. “Thank you!” 


Where wo Ways Met 
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ily are in reduced circumstances. ] 
think they have been trying to buy their 
house, and they have let everything 
else go to that end. I tried to tell Nan- 
nie’s mother how important it was that 
she should have the right food, and 
sometimes I’ve taken things over for 
her. They are always very grateful, of 
course, but really quite embarrassed to 
accept help. That is why they have 
not sent for the doctor again. The 
father is very proud and terribly dis- 
couraged.” . 

Arriving at the Shambley cottage, 
June looked around. “The doctor’s car 
has not come yet. Perhaps you'll stay 
here and explain to him just what hap- 
pened, and tell him to come right in.” 

“Tll take those things in. Do you 
want this basket too?” 

“Yes. I brought some oranges and 
bread and a thermos bottle of coffee.” 

June vanished inside the house and 
Madison returned just in time to meet 
the doctor. He seemed to understand 
thoroughly the situation without ex- 
planation. “I should have been sent 
for before, of course,” he said, “but the 
father has that inhibition about bills. 
See if you can find him, and I'll be 
around to look him over when I get 
through with the child.” 


HE doctor vanished into the house, 

and Paige began a cautious survey 
of the premises. Around the shed be- 
hind the kitchen he thought he heard a - 
groan, and came on the figure of a 
small boy, flat on his face in the grass 
doing his best to stifle the sobs that 
were shaking his frail young shoulders. 
He sat up quickly as Paige came up. 

“Who are you?” he demanded. 

“I’m just a fellow who brought your 
sister’s Sunday-school teacher up to see 
her. They said your sister wanted her 
to come.” 

The boy relaxed limply. “Oh!” he 
said wearily. “But Nannie’s dying, 
isn’t she? I heard my mother tell my 
father. And we can’t have the doctor 
because our bill isn’t paid.” 

“Where is your father?” asked Paige. 

“He’s over on the old couch in the 
back shed.” 

The boy led the way to the forlorn 
little bare shed behind the kitchen, 
where a man was stretched despairingly 
on a broken-down sofa, partially cov- 
ered with worn Brussels carpet. The 
motionless figure stirred. 

“Hello, there you are!” Paige said 
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“Is this all right?” asked June laughingly. 
“Perfect,” said Paige. “I can recommend 
you as a milliner anytime you need a job.” 


cheerily. “I came to see if you wouldn’t 
like a good hot cup of coffee.” 

“Is my—little—-Nannie, gone?” 

“Why no, man. What gave you that 
idea? The doctor’s just gone in to see 
her. He'll bring her around, and you've 
got to brace up and get ready to help 
us. 

“But my little girl’s going to die!” 

“Oh, no, she isn’t,” said the hearten- 
ing voice of the doctor who had just 
come out of the sickroom. “All she 
needed was a little cheering up and 
some of that good hot soup Miss June 
brought along. Now, brother, let’s see 
what’s wrong with you.” He laid a 
professional hand on Shambley’s wrist 
and then on his forehead. 

“I thought so,” he said, getting out 
his thermometer, “you're way below 
normal.” 

“But I can’t pay you, doctor. I’m 
going to lose this house. I’ve been out 
all day hunting a job and trying to 
borrow money, and it’s no. go!” 

“Yes? Well, if my. bill is all you're 
worrying about, forget it. Here! Take 
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this pill, and I'll give you another be- 
fore I go. You talk your troubles over 
with young Madison here. He's a 
bright young man interested in finance, 
and ten to one he'll find some solution 
for your difficulties. I’m going back to 
see how Nannie is.” 

The doctor's eyes twinkled as he 
iooked back on the two and noted the 
expression on the discouraged father’s 
face. 


AIGE lost no time. “What makes 
you think you’re going to lose your 
home?” 

“Because they told me that if I 
missed another payment, that was the 
end. And tomorrow’s the last day—at 
noon.” He went over to an old desk 
and brought out some papers. 

To Paige’s surprise, the papers were 
drawn in the. hame of Harrison Chal- 
mers and Company. He felt a surge of 
indignant fury. 
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“I think I can get the money for 
you,” he said quietly. “No, there won't 
be any heavy interest charges,” he 
added, seeing Shambley’s consterna- 
tion. “It'll be loaned to me, and I won't 
charge you a cent of interest. You'd bet- 
ter brace up and see if you can get the 
strength to take your payment in. Do 
you think you’re up to that?” 

“Oh, yes, I can take it,” protested 
the sick man. “I'd rather. They'll think 
I've failed again if I don’t come my- 
self.” 

Paige went in search of June to find 
out what plans she had. “I’m staying 
here till the nurse comes,” she said, 
“but I think you should go home and 
tell my folks what has happened. Dad 
will come after me. And tell him to 
bring some more coffee and a loaf of 
bread. Now please go. I’ve taken 
enough of your time already, and I 
surely am obliged to you. Please go.” 

Paige looked at her amusedly. “So 
that’s the kind of softy you think I am, 
is itP Leave you here to face all this 

(Continued on page 53) 
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| waiting to die. For nineteen 

hundred years I have been waiting 
to die. Through age after age I have 
expected people to let me die at last, 
but in the end they have always chosen 
me to live and someone else has died 
in my place. 

It was not always so. I recall well a 
day when I wanted to live. There was 
another man on trial whose name was 
Jesus. They called him “the Christ.” He 
was condemned by the Jews because he 
called himself the Son of God. I remem- 
ber hearing how the Roman Governor 
brought him out to the crowd and ques- 
tioned them, saying, “Whom shall ye 
that I release unto you, Barabbas or 
Jesus, who is called the Christ?” And 
the crowd yelled that day for the first 
time those words that have been echoing 
through my soul down the corridors of 
time: “Release unto us Barabbas!” 

On that day I wanted to live, but I 
had been condemned to die. 

Today I want to die, but I am con- 
demned to live. 

I never saw this Jesus, the one who 
died in my place. I first heard of Him 
on the first day of the week in which He 
died. I learned from the prison guards 
that He had entered the city at the head 
of a pilgrim band; He was riding on a 
donkey, and the excited crowds waved 
palm branches in front of Him and 
hailed Him as the one who came in the 
name of the Lord. 

My heart leaped at those words, for 
here at long last might be the one who 
would deliver our nation from the hand 
of the oppressor. I was in prison for 
that very reason; I had led a revolt 
against the iron hand of Rome, mur- 
dered a man who had beaten our peo- 
ple. And then suddenly came the cry 
of “Messiah” to the streets of Jerusalem. 
I waited in prison and hoped. 

But nothing came of it. There were 
no soldiers, no heavenly legions. Five 
days later this man was condemned by 
our own people to die. What a fool! I 
thought. Gentle and pale and meek— 
what kind of a leader could He be for 
our desperate people? Turning the other 
cheek, forgiving the Romans, talking 
about loving your neighbor! And then 
claiming these things in the name of the 
Son of God! No wonder we nailed Him 
to a cross. 

I, Barabbas, was a man of force. I 
was strong, afraid of no one. I had lived 
in the hills with guerrilla bands, had 
dared to attack the Roman garrisons. I 
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was not afraid of blood; I was not 
afraid to use my own fist for the God 
of Israel. Force was the only language 
Rome understood. They would under- 
stand it well before we bowed under 
their yoke any longer! 

That day, when the captain of the 
guard came into my prison cell and 
told me I was to be set at liberty as an 
act of clemency for the favor of the 
Passover crowd, i made a vow that 
Rome would regret this day when they 
set me free. I was not freed in time to 
see the crucifixion, but I heard how the 
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Man died; I thought then how well 
for Israel.that such a one should die, 
and not myself. 

Back in the security of the hills of 
Judea, I joined a band of zealots—armed 
patriots who harried the Romans and 
defied capture. For year after year we 
kept the Romans in a state of alarm. 
I was nearing the age of seventy when 
it came time to strike. No longer could 
I wield the sword with the younger 
men, but I served them none the less, 
for I had lost none of my toughness. 

In the middle of the night we de- 
scended upon Jerusalem. Blood flowed 
in the streets. For a while it seemed as 
if we would carry the city and liberate 
the Jews, but we were outnumbered. 
Seven hundred men died in that battle, 
and before it was over I was struck 
down with the sword. 

For thirty-seven years I had lived 
beyond the time of my condemnation. 
I died that night in the hope that one 
day force and power and might would 
triumph for the God of Abraham. “The 
Lord our God is one God, and nations 
shall come from the north and south 
and east and west, and sit down to- 
gether on Mount Zion.” 

But I did not really die there in Jeru- 
salem in the year 66. My spirit still 
lived. It still lives today, nearly two 
thousand years later. All over the world 
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I have lived—wherever men have chosen 
force and violence instead of reconcilia- 
tion and understanding and tolerance, 
It is I, Barabbas, they were choosing, 

I am tired of being chosen. 

I came to life in the days of the In- 
quisition. When some men dared to 
think differently from the appointed ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy, it was I, Barabbas, 
who did the work of violence, tortured 
men till they went out of their minds, 
hunted the heretics down and slaugh- 
tered them in cold blood. The Church 
of this same Jesus Christ who taught 
forgiveness and mercy and love—His 
Church rejected him and chose me, the 
Inquisitor! 

I came to life in India and Africa in 
a later day. White men went there into 
a black man’s land. It was I, Barabbas, 
who bound the chains on the wrists of 
black slaves, who cracked the whips 
over the black man’s back, who took the 
rubber out of the trees, and the gold 
out of the mines and made the black 
men do my work. These white men 
came under the banner of an empire 
that sought the protection of Almighty 
God. But they rejected this same Jesus 
Christ of the healing hand—and chose 
me, with the iron hand. 

I did not mind them, for I understood 
their language, the language of force, 
the language of nationalism. 

I came to life in America. When 
white men came there and took a whole 
land away from the red men and gave » 
them insults and liquor and death in 
exchange, it was I, Barabbas, who did 
the work of violence and treachery and 
murder. These men came in the name 
of freedom, but they rejected Jesus 
Christ who called all men _ brothers— 
and chose me, a man who called no one 
brother but those of his own nation. 


UT I did not mind them. I still 
wanted to live, for I understood their 
language, the language of conquest. 

I came to life when the industrial 
revolution swept over the world, When 
men opened factories and mines and 
put little children to work for a few 
cents a day, it was I, Barabbas, who 
ruled the squalor and poverty of their 
towns. And later when men fought each 
other in industrial violence, it was I, 
Barabbas, who wielded the clubs and 
threw the tear gas and terrorized men 
into submission. Some of these men of 
power sat in their churches on Sunday, 
the churches of this same Jesus Christ, 
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but they rejected Him in mine and 
factory; they left Him on the altar and 
chose me, who trafficked in blood. 

But I did not mind them, for I un- 
derstood their language, the language 
of power and wealth, and I wanted 
still to live. 

I came to a greater life than I had 
ever had when the great dictatorships 
came to the world. Whole nations chose 
me as their leader; they bowed down in 
homage. It was I, Barabbas, who led 
the storm-troopers, who burned the 
books of men of alien blood, who im- 
prisoned the men who gave their al- 
legiance to the things of the spirit. 
These men rejected this Christ while 
the people cried, “Release unto us Bar- 
abbas!” They chose me, for I under- 
stood their language of race and blood. 


OR five years I marched through. 

torture and bloodshed. But I failed. 

Then I thought I could rest. I looked 
back through all the years of my na- 
tionalism, conquest, and wars of blood 
and race. Failures, all of them. All the 
way from Jerusalem to Berlin—failures! 

Now the world is choosing again. 
Again I hear the cries, “Release unto us 
Barabbas!” In Jerusalem men still die 
by violence. In Moscow men live by 
cruel force. In Washington, Chicago 
and London men still trust in exploita- 
tion and one-sided force. 

I've grown weary of fighting—so 
weary of violence and blood. 

O Jesus of Nazareth, I’ve been a hard 
man of blood. I don’t understand your 
ways. I don’t know what your ways are. 
But one thing I do know. I can’t save 
the world with my ways! For there is 
something in my ways that causes me 
sto fail. I failed long ago to save my own 
nation, and I’ve failed for 1900 years 
to save every other nation. I am sick 
unto death of the cry, “Release unto us, 
Barabbas!” 

O foolish people—don’t release me to 
swing my sword again, in Greece or 
Turkey or Russia or India or China or 
America. Don’t release me even in your 
own town! 

“They that take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” The Man who died in 
my place long ago said that. I know 
it is true, after generations of death by 
the sword. I know it is true! O God in 
heaven, people are choosing again— 

Barabbas or Christ. 

. apie time, let me die, that He may 
ive! 
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You 


OAN was rocking back and forth 
in the rickety old chair, a ragged 
doll clutched in her slender, almost 
emaciated arms. Her dark eyes took in 
the rows of fire escapes outside the win- 
dow. She watched the lines of laundry 
flutter in the sharp November wind; 
the cheap and broken flower-pots ar- 
ranged row on row across uncurtained 
windows; the blinking on of lights 
across the alley. 

There isn’t much scenery outside a 
tenement window. Particularly if the 
room is cold and you're lonely and only 
nine years old. 

Joan thought back over the day at 
school. There had been the girl who 
had laughed at her worn-out shoes, and 
even the teacher had told her sharply 
to dry up the tears that rolled down 
her cheeks. Then coming home to the 
bleak room she and her mother called 
home. There was never much fun in 
coming home, for her mother worked 
at the laundry until eight, and Joan 
had to wait for her to get there and 
prepare supper over the gas-jet stove. 

So she rocked back and forth, wait- 
ing, waiting. 

Then came the knock at the door. 

Joan, startled, walked slowly to the 
door and put her hand on the knob. 
Tenement-wise, she knew that the visi- 
tor would be either a bill-collector or a 
relief investigator. No one else ever 
came to see Joan or her mother. 

She opened the door, her black eyes 
peering into the dimness of the hall-: 
way. And she heard a friendly, quiet 
voice saying, “Hello, Joan.” 

The girl stood there, unbelieving, 
immovable. Then she flung herself 
against the visitor, her tiny arms hug- 
ging, her sobs rising softly against the 
noise from the streets. 

“Miss Rosemary, Miss Rosemary!” 

The visitor took the girl in her com- 
petent arms, quieted the sobbing and 
held her close. “Yes, it’s I, Joan. Now 
let’s stop the crying and see how you 
look.” 

But Joan clung to her as if the visitor 
were a ghost that shortly would flit out 
the window and away from her forever. 

They talked and talked. Gradually a 
smile danced across Joan’s face and 
then stayed there as the visitor talked 
on and on about a wonderful place 
called Mont Lawn, and the good times 
Joan had had there and would have 
again. 

The visitor came again and again 
that winter, bringing kindness and 
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Like hundreds of other boys and girls, Joan had never known 


love and affection until, like them, she came to Mont Lawn 


and met friends who are her real friends the year around. 


BY CLIFFORD PALMER 


ILLUSTRATOR: ALFRED F. MILLER 


friendship to a lonely child—and to 
many children in many tenements 
where the fire escapes shut out the 
world with their bleakness and winter 
is filled with a heart’s discontent. 

We talked with that visitor the other 
day at Mont Lawn—talked loudly above 
the chatter of two hundred carefree 
children who had forgotten what a win- 
ter in the tenements can be. 

We were watching Joan and hearing 
her story from that visitor who had 
made Joan’s winter such a happy one. 


| There was no despair on Joan’s face 


now—only that glad, almost triumphant 
look of a child who loves and knows 
that she is loved. 

Miss Rosemary waved her hand 
toward the play group of which Joan 
was a bustling member. “She’s starved 
for affection, that one. I’ve never seen 
a child as much in need of it.” 

She told us Joan’s story. As children’s 
program director at Mont Lawn, 
CuristiaN HeERALD’s children’s camp, 
Miss Rosemary knows the story of each 
of her protégés. Not only from her ex- 
perience during the three-weeks’ camp- 
ing period, but from those winter visits 
that mean so much to the child—and 
mean so much to the Christian spirit 
to which Mont Lawn was dedicated. 

“I only wish that those contributors 
who make this camp possible could be 
with me now and watch Joan and the 
rest of them. And then come with me 
during the winter to see how important 
our follow-up program is.” 


OR this “follow-up program” is a 

new feature at Mont Lawn. It was 
launched only last fall when CHRIsTIAN 
Heratp decided that a few weeks in 
God’s air wasn’t enough. Why not help 
the child the year ’round? 

“It’s the ideal plan,” Miss Rosemary 
said, pointing to the children as they 
sprinted toward the Mont Lawn swim- 
ming-pool. “We give them kindness 
and affection here; we give them good 
food and Christian atmosphere, and 
teach them crafts and arts they didn’t 
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receive in their crowded schools, and 
then we send them back to the crowded 
streets, broken homes and loneliness.” 

She told us about Joan. Last summer 
Joan came to Mont Lawn, a peculiar 
child whose abnormal aggressiveness 
was only a desperate cloak for her need 
for affection. Joan came from a broken 
home—from a drab tenement in which 
her mother, deserted years before by a 
drunkard husband, struggled to make a 
bare living for the child. 

Suspicious at first, Joan opened her 
heart to the affection she received at 
Mont Lawn. It was something new, 
something she had never known in her 
few and bitter years. Here were peo- 
ple who wanted her to be happy and 
would hold her hand and teach her 
things, and who convinced her they 
were only interested in making her 
enjoy her stay at Mont Lawn. 

And they made her forget another 
thing—a mysterious thing that Joan had 
glimpsed briefly, but when she did, it 
hurt. The people at Mont Lawn didn’t 
care if Joan (lonely, unhappy, bewil- 
dered and age nine) was a Negro. 

Back there in the tenements, white 
girls had called her things, bad things, 
words like “nigger.” She noticed she 
didn’t hear that at Mont Lawn. When 
she marched into the big dining room 
overlooking the river, she walked hand 
in hand with a white girl her age. 
They prayed together and played to- 
gether and everybody was alike and 
everybody was happy. 

And is this important? Well, a social 
worker of long experience writes, “We 
are particularly anxious to send as many 
Negro children to camp as possible— 
housing conditions are exceptionally 
poor.” A probation officer says, “We 
particularly are in need of vacations for 
our colored children, and we look to 
Mont Lawn because of your pioneering 
work in inter-racial camping.” One of 
the largest welfare federations in New 
York City says that camp space for 
Protestant Negro children is not ade- 
quate, and its president recently stated 
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flatly that there are more neglected 
and homeless Protestant children in 
New York than the combined total of 
the other two faiths, the Catholics and 
the Jews. 

But the best explanation is the one 
the nice young chaplain gave Joan one 
day: “Christ, the Son of God, didn’t 
care about the color of a person’s skin. 
Mont Lawn is a place where Christ 
lives in all our hearts. We have chil- 
dren of all colors here. We're all His 
children, Joan.” 

But then the time came to go home. 
Back to the tenements, the crowded 
streets, the loneliness. However, there 
was this difference: the friendly, brown- 
eyed young Miss Rosemary came back 
again and again last winter. She met 
Joan’s mother, won her friendship. 
After Joan had gone to sleep, they 
talked over Joan’s problems. A bit hos- 
tile at first, Joan’s mother warmed to 
the wholesome, intense white girl who 
seemed to like Joan so much. 


UT there was more to the “follow- 

up” program than those talks. Part 
of this new Curisti1AN HERALD project, 
which is aimed at a year-around aid to 
all its summer guests, deals with the 
whole future of the child. Miss Rose- 
mary made visits to the school to talk 
about Joan with her teacher. The social 
worker in the neighborhood was also 
told Joan’s story; so was Joan’s minister. 
Over the winter, Joan had a host of 
new friends. 

Now cavorting over Mont Lawn’s 
rolling acres for the second summer, 
Joan won't look forward to the winter 
with dread. She has a feeling of secur- 
ity now. She has friends. And even on 
those dreary winter days there'll be 
Miss Rosemary coming around to talk 
with her and help plan Joan’s future. 

“Joan is only an example,” Miss Rose- 
mary told us. “We try to help hundreds 
of boys and girls of all races and colors. 
They need year-around friendship. 
Mont Lawn and the hikes and the play 
and the fresh air is only a sort of climax 
for them. They must have that friend- 
ship) and working Christianity with 
them every month of the year.” 

She told us of -other cases. Of that 
grinning Irish boy named Martin play- 
ing ball under the tree; of how his in- 
valid mother had written Mont Lawn, 
“God bless you for what you have done 
for my son.” Then of Helen, sixth of 
eight children whose father was dead 

(Continued on page 50) 
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DAILY MEDITATIONS: 
For the Ouzet Hour 


BY DR. WILLIAM L. STIDGER 


Tuesday, July 1 
READ ROMANS 1:14 


Will thou seal up the avenues of ill? 
Pay every debt as if God wrote the bill? 
—EMERSON 


“I AM DEBTOR both to Greeks and to 
Barbarians, both to the wise and the 
foolish.” I had an interview with Henry 
Ford on his eighty-second birthday, and 
the first thing he said to me was, “I owe 
something to everybody: black and 
white, native and foreigner, ignorant 
and foolish. Everybody who has 
touched my. life has contributed some- 
thing to me. I owe everybody.” And 
how true that is of all of us, as both 
Emerson and the writer of Romans in- 
dicates. That knowledge in our hearts 
this day will make us more considerate, 
kindly, and tolerant. 


Dear God of all gracious gifts, teach 
us our indebtedness to all humanity and 
especially to Thy Son who died for us 
on the Cross. Amen. 


Wednesday, July 2 
READ JOHN 15:14 


’Tis something to be willing to commend, 
But my best praise is that I am your friend. 
—SOUTHERNE 


FRIENDSHIP IS one of the most satis- 
fying things that come to us in this 
life. All poets and philosophers have 
spoken in this mood. Henry Thoreau 
said: “Nothing makes the earth seem 
so spacious as to have friends at a dis- 
tance; they make the latitudes and 
longitudes.” Sophocles said, “For to 
cast away a virtuous friend, I call as 
bad as to cast away one’s own life, 
which one loves best.” Stevenson said, 
“And no man is useless while he has 
a friend.” Then take another look at 
our text this morning and see what 
Jesus saw as the test of friendship. 


Dear Father of all friendships, we 
thank Thee that a friend is a man who 
will give his life for his friend. Amen. 


Thursday, July 3 
READ LUKE 5:28 


Master, go on and I will follow thee, 
To the last gasp with truth and loyalty. 
—SHAKESPEARE 
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PRAYER AND MEDITATION FOR EACH DAY OF THE MONTH 


“HE FORSOOK all and rose up and 
followed Him.” That is what I call 
loyalty. And loyalty is something we 
are thinking «bout on the day before 
the celebration of our National Birth- 
day, for it was out of a great loyalty 
to a great idea and ideal that this nation 
was born. It is such loyalty as that 
which we give to a friend, to our na- 
tion, and to our Christ. 


Dear God of love and loyalty, we 
thank Thee for the privilege of center- 
ing our thoughts this day on a great, 
true, genuine loyalty. Amen. 


Friday, July 4 
READ LUKE 24:32 


Wake in our breast the living fires, 
The holy faith that warmed our sires. 
—HoLMEs 


OUR HEARTS strangely burn within 
us this Fourth of July as we think of 
what we owe to our nation, its founders, 
sustainers and preservers; to the mil- 
lions of our sons who have died to 
keep democracy alive. It takes such a 
holy day as this to waken in our breasts 
the living fires, the holy faith that 
warmed our sires; to wake in our 
breasts the holy fires of reverence for 
those brave young boys who in the 
wars of the world have died for us and 
for this nation. 


Dear Father of all living fires, fires 
of patriotism, of faith, of friendship, of 
reverence, we thank Thee that when 
we think on these things our hearts 
burn strangely within us. Amen. 


Saturday, July 5 
READ ACTS 5:29 


Ascend, I follow Thee, safe guide, the path— 
The path Thou leadest me, and to the hand 
of heaven submit.—MILTON 


OBEDIENCE IS the heart of our 
thought today, such obedience as car- 
ries us through dark and stormy days 
undismayed, in the spirit of this anony- 
mous verse: “My life is but a weaving 
between my Lord and me, I cannot 
choose the colors He worketh steadily. 
Oftimes He weaveth sorrow and I in 
foolish pride forget He sees the upper, 
and I the under side. Not till the loom 


is silent, and the shuttles cease to f 
shall God unroll the canvas and exph 
the reason why. The dark threads @ 
as needful in the weaver’s skillful } 
as the threads of gold and silver in| 
pattern He had planned.” 


Dear God, Thou weaver of the fabn 
of human life, we thank Thee that4 
may follow Thee to the end, no matt 
how ugly the fabric of our lives of 
seems to us to be. Amen. é. 


Sunday, July 6 
READ JOHN 1:14 


’Twas glory once to be a Roman, 
Christ makes it glory now, to be a 
—Tayit 


“AND WE BEHELD His glory,” i 
our text this morning. The deepest 
meaning of the spirit of Christ and of 
our Gospel is the sacred reverence for 
personality, for human beings, for the 
individual; the exact opposite of the 
spirit of war and the dictatorships which 
place the state first. Jesus taught the 
value of human personality which even- 
tually flowers in democracy. When we 
think of that this morning we have a 
new respect and affection for Christ 
and our religion. 


Dear Christ of the Comrade King- 
dom, we thank Thee that Thou didst 
make it a glory to be a man, Amen. 


Monday, July 7 
READ HEBREWS 13:8 


Hammer away, ye hostile hands, 
Your hammers break; God’s anvil stands. 
—ANGELA MorGAN 


“FOR, FROM EVERLASTING to 
everlasting, Thou art God.” Add to 
that, our text of this morning: “Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, today and 
forever,” and you get the feel of the 
everlastingness of our religion in God 
and Christ. That thought sends us all 
out into the world this day with a 
reassurance, a poise and power which 
sustains us for every eventuality. 


Dear God, the Eternal One, we 
thank Thee that ours is an everlasting, 
an eternal truth, and, in that truth we 
live and move and have our being. 
Amen. (Continued on page 46) 
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_ (Continued from page 44) 
Tuesday, July 8 


READ ACTS 1:8 


Give me a lever long enough, and a prop 
strong enough, I can singlehanded move 
the world.—ARCHIMEDES 


POWER IS ONE of the great words of 
this power age. Recently I read that 
General Electric had made, tested, and 
sent to Russia for the reconstructed 
Dneiper Dam, destroyed in the war, an 
electric generator which would create 
more power than any generator ever 
constructed before. And no day passes 
that we do not read something about 
the new atomic power. We think these 
days in terms of physical power, but 
this text points our thoughts to a spir- 
itual power, “Ye shall receive power,” 
which is more important. 


Dear God of all physical, mental and 
spiritual power, we. thank Thee that 
our real power cometh from on high 
and that Thou art the source of it; and 
that it is available to us. Amen. 


Wednesday, July 9 
READ I JOHN 2:17 


But felt through all this earthly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 
—VAUGHN 


“HE THAT DOETH the will of God 
abideth forever.” How true it is, that 
that text carved on the little white 
gravestones of Dwight L. Moody and 
his wife on Round Top at Northfield is 
a symbol of the everlastingness of all 
good souls and good works. Charles 
Kingsley saw that in his day when he 
said: “This is eternal life; a life of ever- 
lasting love, showing itself in everlast- 
ing good works; and whosoever lives 
that life, he lives the life of God, and 
hath eternal life.” 


Dear God of the everlasting things of 
life, we thank Thee that we feel bright 
shoots of everlastingness when we wor- 
ship Thee. Amen. 


Thursday, July 10 
READ EPHESIANS 1:22, 23 


The first world by Adam trod 
Was the first temple—built by God 
—WILLLIs 


“GOD GAVE HIM to be the head over 
all things to the church.” “The groves 
were God’s first temples,” some poet 
said, and that is probably true. But 
another poet sings it: “There is a tem- 
ple in my heart, forever swept and set 
apart.” That is the vital and important 
temple; the one in which we meditation 
friends worship; the temple in our own 
homes and hearts. In that temple each 
one of us is the head. 


Dear God of all the temples, cathe- 
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drals, shrines and churches of this 
earth, we thank Thee that Thou has 
made us the head of the temples in our 
hearts. Amen. 


Friday, July Il 
READ HEBREWS 11:10 


Towered cities please us then, 
And the busy hum of men. 
—MILTON 


“HE LOOKED FOR a city.” That 
seems to be the universal objective and 
quest of humanity. The congestion of 
the great modern cities proves that men 
are always looking for a city and the 
“busy hum of men.” Which means that 
we are gregarious men; we like com- 
pany, we like to be in close proximity 
to each other. But the vital thing for 
humanity is that it be constantly on the 
lookout for “The City of God” which 
is talked about so much in Revelation 
and which is described by our text: “A 
city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God.” 


Dear God of “The Eternal City” and 
everlasting abode of man, we thank 
Thee that Thou hast prepared a place 
for us. Amen. 


Saturday, July 12 
READ JOHN 17:20, 21 


I was not born for courts and great affairs, 
I pay my debts, believe, and say my prayers. 
—PoPE 


“NEITHER PRAY I for these, alone,” 
is our text. Yes, saying our prayers is 
a high and holy thing. That’s why we 
have this meditation period. But the 
very essence of prayer is prayer for 
somebody else. If prayer were devoted 
exclusively to one’s self, it might lose 
its efficacy. Jesus seldom if ever prayed 
for Himself, save in one immortal 
prayer on the Cross. His prayers were 
always for others. 


Dear Father of all desires, all needs, 
all hopes, we thank Thee for the divine 
privilege of prayer—for others. Amen. 


Sunday, July 13 
READ MATTHEW 18:20 


Pray thou for me. The common air 
Will stronger, purer seem to be. 
—Mary CLEMMER 


WE TALKED just yesterday about the 
essence of prayer being the act of pray- 
ing for others. Now this day we think 
in terms of two or three praying to- 
gether; and the promise is, that if we 
do, Christ will be there in the midst 
of us. Therefore we who engage in 
these daily meditations have the prom- 
ise and the constant consciousness that 
Christ is with us. 


Dear Christ of all communion, medi- 






tation and worship. we thank Thee that 
when we pray together we have a com. 
munity of interests in which Thou hast 
joined. Amen. 


Monday, July 14 
READ EXODUS 20:12 








To you your father should be a god, 
And your mother something divinely fair, " 
—SHAKESPBARE 


I DO NOT THINK that any writer 
ever put that very necessity of life more 
compactly than Shakespeare, unless it 
be the author of our text this morning; 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
Like a flower honors the soil from which 
it sprang, a patriot the country in which 
he was born, so should we honor the 
parents who gave us birth, and in most 
cases, gave us everything else we have 
—education, health, vision, culture, and 
our religious outlook on life. 


Dear God of all things glad and } | 
beautiful, “Our Father” of all homes 
and reverent hearts, we thank Thee for 
the privilege of honoring our parents. 
Amen. 








Tuesday, July 15 
READ LUKE 16:2 


Talent is a trust divine, 
All of God’s and none of thine. 
—MARKHAM 


ALL OVER THE NATION this year, 
in nearly every denomination, there are 
crusades for Christ, and special cam- 
paigns centering on stewardship of time, 
talent and money. Our text of this 
morning emphasizes that responsibility 
and our theme buttresses the Gothic 
temple of that ideal by saying that 
“Talent is a trust divine,” as it really 
is; as is money, possessions and time. 
There is no devotional theme which 
tests the spirit of the Christian as much 
as that of stewardship these days. 


Dear Christ of the sacrificial Cross, 
we thank Thee that Thou didst teach 
us on the Cross what real stewardship 
means. Amen. 


Wednesday, July 16 
READ JOHN 21:15 


Who never loved, ne’er suffered; he feels 

nothing 
Who nothing feels but for himself alone. 
—YOUNG 


THIS IS OUR period of stewardship 
and responsibility to other people. Out 
text asks a question, “Lovest ‘thou me?” 
and the rest of that Scripture answers 
that question; and the answer is also 
summed up in the couplet: “Who noth- 
ing feels but for himself alone, feels 
nothing.” The Christian who really can 
answer Christ’s question affirmatively 
is the Christian who loves other people 
more than he loves himself. 
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Dear Christ of all love and loving, 

e thank Thee that Thou didst teach 
e that Pour poor selfish hearts the high and 
com: Bholy art of loving by serving. Amen. 
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Thursday, July 17 
READ MATTHEW 6:26 


Let those love now who never loved before; 
) Let those who always loved now love the 
more.—PARNELL 


y fair, 
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Friday, July 18 
READ LUKE 6:46 


He who gives, a definite income 


More largely lives. 
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with the world, we thank Thee that 
Thou art still asking us how many 
loaves we have, assuming that we are 
eager to share them. Amen. 


Sunday, July 20 
READ LUKE 12:42 


Giving all is God’s own best, 
Giving is the Christian’s test. 
—SANSOM 


“WHO THEN IS that faithful and wise 
steward?” is the query in our text and 
the answer comes in the Scripture 
which follows and in our couplet this 
morning. The man to whom much is 
entrusted is the man who administers 
that wisely and who is willing to give 
of himself, his time, his talents and his 
money in that administration. God 
Himself is a good steward, for He gave 
“His only begotten Son”; and that Son, 
in turn, gave His life. 


Dear Father, we thank Thee that 
Thou hast clearly taught us what a 
good steward is through Thine own 
spirit of serving, giving and loving. 


Monday, July 21 
READ MARK 8:18 


There are none so blind 
As they who will not see. 
—SwIFT 


“HAVING EYES, SEE NOT?” Some 
wise verse-writer once said, “He looked 
importantly about him while all the 
world went on without him.” He had 
eyes and saw not, because of his ego- 
tism. Another verse-writer put it: “Two 
men look out through the same bars: 
one sees the mud, and one the stars.” 
Having eyes one looked up and saw 
something worthwhile; the other looked 
down and saw nothing but mud. Some 
people today refuse to see the hunger 
and need in this war-devastated world. 
That is the absolute negation of the 
spirit of stewardship and Christ. 


Dear Christ of all sympathy and un- 
derstanding, we thank Thee that Thou 
didst go about doing good because 
Thou didst SEE the need and —s 
in this world. Amen. 


Tuesday, July 22 
READ LUKE 2:49 


To business that we love 
We rise, betimes, and do it with delight. 
—SHAKESPEARE 


THAT WAS THE SPIRIT of Christ’s 
“Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father's business?” Jesus accepted the 
stewardship of service, sympathy, love, 
suffering and—even death; saw His mis- 
sion, His call, His stewardship early in 
life, and left His mother, His home, His 
Nazareth, and His friends to go about, 
and to work out the stewardship which 
His Father gave him, and did it eagerly, 
gladly, completely. 









Dear Father of all love and sym 
pathy, we thank Thee that our Chrig ® 
accepted His divine assignment ty 
serve, and went about Thy busines 
with joy. Amen. 


Wednesday, July 23 
READ MATTHEW 16:26 


That sir, which serves and seeks for gain 
Will pack when it begins to rain. 
—SHAKESPEARE 


THIS IS A STORY of what true gain 
and loss is in this life. One text from 
the New Testament puts it: “For me 
to live is Christ; to die is gain.” Ow 
morning’s text asks the question which 
that text answers: “What is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” Here in 
a compact three-way quotation is the 
heart of happy living, the soul of joyous 
giving. If we gain everything in life, 
and in that gaining lose our souls 
through selfishness, we have gained ab- 
solutely nothing! That is the soul of 
stewardship. 


Dear Christ, Thou who didst seem to 
lose all in this life, Thou didst, in 
reality, gain everything worth gaining 
on the Cross of Sacrifice; we thank 
Thee for teaching us the greatest truth 
of human life. Amen. 


Thursday, July 24 
READ LUKE 16:11 

Eyes to the blind Thou art, O God. 

Earth I no longer see, yet trustfully 

My spirit looks to Thee. 

—ALICE NEAL 

“WHO WILL COMMIT to your trust 
the true riches?” The answer is that 
God will. In fact, God will commit to 
our trust anything in His wide kingdom 
as soon as He has found us trustworthy 
—trustworthy in possessions, talents, or 
power. Just as Alice Neal sings her 
trust in God, so this Scripture sings 
God’s trust in us. It is a two-way con- 
fidence. He who is trustworthy in small 
things will be made master and lord 
over larger things. 


Dear Father, we thank Thee for Thy 
confidence in us which assures us that 
if we are faithful in material things, 
Thou will give us mastery over spiritual 
things. Amen. 


Friday, July 25 
READ MARK 4:21 


Every blessed day and hour 
Responsibility matches power. 
—HOoLLaANnD 


IT IS AN OLD but pertinent illustra- 
tion that the fish in Mammoth Cave 
lose their eyes because they do not use 
them; that unused muscles atrophy; 
that talents which are not put into ac- 
tion soon fade away and that “Every 
one of us shall give an account of him- 
self to God.” When we have even a 
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mall candlelight of talent we are sup- 
nosed not to suffocate or hide it under 
i, bushel or a bed; even those of us 

ho have small talents must remember, 
‘How far that little candle throws its 


Dear God of all gracious gifts, talents 
and possessions, we thank Thee for the 
privilege of using what we have. Amen. 


Saturday, July 26 
READ MATTHEW 26:40 


Master, lead on and I will follow Thee 
Through any danger, death or destiny. 
~MARKHAM 


“WHAT, COULD YE not watch with 
me one hour?” That was a wistful, 
almost pathetic outcry of Jesus in Geth- 
semane. He had need of loyalty at 
that crucial hour and, for the moment, 
His disciples were not giving it to Him. 
They were sleeping during His agony 
and suffering. Some of us, not having 
had that testing time, feel that we 
would surely have been loyal and true 
to Him “through any danger, death or 
destiny.” 


Dear Christ, Thou who wert so true 
and so loyal to the Trust, Assignment 
and Responsibility; teach us this day 
that same sense of faithfulness. Amen. 


Sunday, July 27 
READ MATTHEW 8:26 


O welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white-handed 
Hope 

Thou hovering angel, girt with golden 
wings.—MILTON 


“AS THE FLOWER is before the 
fruit, so is faith before good works,” 
sings an ancient Greek poet. “Faith is 
the golden chain that binds us to the 
Infinite.” “Faith builds a bridge from 
this world to the next.” “Faith is love 
taking the form of aspiration,” sings 
William Ellery Channing, the great 
Boston divine of another generation. 
And, following this accumulative series 
of interpretations of “pure-eyed Faith,” 
we go back to our text, hear its chal- 
lenge and take heart today. 


Dear Christ, who had such great 
faith, we thank Thee that we are no 


longer fearful, or Christians of little 
faith. Amen. 


Monday, July 28 
READ JOHN 5:47 
Now God be praised that to believing souls 


Gives light in darkness, comfort in despair. 
—SHAKESPEARE 


“IF YE BELIEVE NOT his ( Moses’) 
writings, how shall ye believe my 
word?” Jesus is talking to His disciples 
With the implication of His words be- 
ing that a belief in all that preceded 
Him is also essential to a belief in 
Christa belief in Moses, Isaiah, Job, 
the great who had come before—that 
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FREE samples we send you. Big cash profits easy. 


17 SMART ASSORTMENTS | 
ADD TO EARNINGS with sensationaily beautiful, 
“‘Artists’ Award’’ Christmas and Everyday Assort- 

ments. Pay you fine profits. Exclu- 
sive variety offers smart ‘*21 Fea- 
ture’’ Christmas Assortments, also 
famous Matched Christmas & Every- 
day Gift Wrap Ensembles, Holiday 
Notes, Religious, Everyday, Humor- 
ous...and 10 other money-makers. 


Write Dept. L-9 today for Samples 


By Ratt ART STUDIOS inc. 


1225 Clifford Avenue, Rochester 5, New York 
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AES RE BAC YI ALLE PING IS 


“*It is comforting to know 
that the monument placed in memory of 
my mother will be an everlasting expres- 
sion of our devotion—and an eternal 
symbol of her character and ideals.” 
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Sea POM ET Nahas Poe . 


oF PRO RIPON IE 


Tue true mission of memorials is 
tr to lend comfort to the living... . to 
join one generation to another... to 
perpetuate ideals that have made 
America great. When you select a 
monument to honor the memories of 
a life you have shared, youstrengthen 
those ideals. In so doing, consider 
i how the natural beauty and century- 
proved durability of Vermont mar- 
ble make the simplest memorial an 
eloquent tribute. 


aot 


Send to Dept. H-7 for your copy of the booklet 
“MEMORY IN MARBLE” 


VERMONT "7 MARBLE 


SOMETHING NEW AND SENSATIONAL IN 
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50 Personal 
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$190 
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i ———- 
Customers have choiceof 25 for$lor60for 
$1. Theysellonsight! Youmakeexcellent 
profit on each sale. 
quired. 

pecially for this season, and take easy 
orders from friends, relatives and busi- 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY assortments 
Sell newest $1 Assortments— Religious, 
Christmas, Everyday Cards, others. 
paey — dignified work — Quick Sales— 


samples created es- 







v2 for $] 
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the Bible is all of one eternal fabric of 
spiritual beauty. His implication also 
was that to all who believe in the whole 
of the sacred writings and history, light 
would come in darkness and comfort in 
despair. That is a hopeful and a heart- 
ening thought for this dark day. 


Dear Christ of all fulfillment of the 
prophecies and the prophets, we thank 
Thee that we have learned to believe 
in the divine revelation of the sacred 
Word—from Genesis to Revelation, from 
Moses to Christ. Amen. 


Tuesday, July 29 
READ MATTHEW 18:12 


When wealth is lost, nothing is lost; 

When health is lost, something is lost; 

When character is lost, all is lost! 
—ANON 


PERHAPS THIS STORY of something 
lost—the lost coin, the lost sheep, the 
lost soul—is one of the most popular 
stories in the Bible, for from childhood 
on, some of the greatest tragedies of 
life are the tragedies of losing coins, 
material things, friends, and loved ones. 
Christ knew that and talked most ten- 
derly of His desire that nothing be lost 
—not even a sparrow, a coin, a child, a 
sheep, a soul! We enter into our medi- 
tation this morning with that ever- 
tender consciousness in our souls. 


Dear Christ of all lost and lonely 
souls, of all prodigal sons, of all sick 
and hurt people, we thank Thee that 
Thou art ever seeking to find us for 
Thy fold and Thy kingdom. Amen. 


Wednesday, July 30 
READ MATTHEW 17:17 


Had it pleased Heaven to try me with 
affliction, 

I should have found in some place of my 
soul 

A deep patience.—-SHAKESPEARE 


THIS IS WHAT CHRIST had in His 
heart when He cried out in this morn- 
ing’s text, “How long shall I suffer 
you?” Sometimes, as we think of it, 
we are surprised at Christ’s patience 
with the human race; and yet when 
we look into our own souls we find that 
even we have patience; a long suffering 
patience with those whom we love—our 
husbands, wives, children, friends, even 
when they betray us, make us suffer, 
disobey us, are even cruel to us. That 
is a God-like and a Christ-like quality 
in us, the hope of the race. 


Dear God of all patience, we thank 
Thee that Thou hast given us a spiritual 
inheritance of a God-like patience. 
Amen. 


Thursday, July 31 
READ LUKE 18:8 


The saddest fate than can befall a soul 
Is when he loses faith in God and man. 
—ALEXANDER SMITH 
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YOU SHOULD SEE JOAN Now 
(Continued from page 43) 


and whose mother supported the brooj 
as a scrubwoman; of how Helen camp 
to the camp, afraid of the world ap 
came back a year later convinced thy 
the world was full of God and happi. 
ness and people who loved childrep 
even little girls in patched dresses, 
We dropped by the Mont Lay 
chapel during service and watched the 
two hundred boys and girls of all coloy 
and races singing a children’s hym, 
We watched them hike up through the 
rolling hills. We saw them drawing 
and studying and learning crafts and 
forming a career that would one day 
make them fine American citizens. 
Yes, real Americans. Girls like Joan 
who grow into womanhood remembe 
the year-around friendship of Mont 
Lawn and the lessons they learned 
there, not only in arts and crafts, but in 
the spirit of Christ. Children who play 
and worship together in the spirit offto ! 
brotherly love aren’t quick to join the §s2Y, 
KKK, or lynch one another, or sneer at but 
another’s race. Id 
Before we left, we walked into the }'eP 
spotless dormitories where Joan and her }™O 
friends, white and black, live at Mont }°U 
Lawn. Joan was writing a message on | Yet 
a postcard. (Perhaps you've received |be 
those postcards from a Mont Lawifhin 
child thanking you for making their§Lor 
days at camp possible.) Joan had to 
print her message in a scrawled hand. 
She wasn’t old enough to think of big #e@ 
words and elegant phrases. She wrote (Ul 
from her heart: “Thank you for letting #4 
me have fun and keep well at Mont 
Lawn.” She signed it just “Joan.” ne 
If you received a card signed “Joan, >" 
remember that probably it came from a#™ 
little girl who had never known love" 
and affection until she came to Mont FX° 
Lawn and met friends who were het ® 
real friends the year around—and who FP 
are still being friends to hundreds of 2™ 
boys and girls like Joan. ay 
Just a postcard from a little girl and" 
a simple note of thanks for bringing? 
Christ and His love into her world... 
and thereby making it so very different! 
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“WHEN THE SON OF MAN cometh, FM! 
shall He find faith upon the earth?’ f° 
What a stirring, threatening, challeng- 
ing, awakening question that is! Add 
the implications of that question to the 
couplet at the top of this paragraph 
and we feel like crying out in our wor 
shiping hearts this morning: “Yes, deat 
Heavenly Father, Thou shalt find faith 
in our souls; for that reason we worship r 
each morning through these meditr 

tions, so that we may develop a stead- j 
fast faith in Thee, and the everlasting} 
spiritual things which Thou hast oF ; 
dained.” el 


Dear Father of all faith, hope and jh 
love, we thank Thee that we have k 
learned to develop spiritual faith. Amen. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 
(Continued from page 9) 






























left. His wife and three friends insisted 
that he must have some great secret 
sin. They were logical about it, for if 
prosperity was the proof of integrity, 
adversity was the proof of the lack of it. 
We still have too many Christians who 
do good because it pays. That was 
Satan’s religion. “Does Job serve God 
for nothing?” But Job would not yield 
to the temptation, “Curse God and die.” 
The lack of sympathy on the part of 
those nearest to him was the greatest 
blow of all. 

Wordy Elihu added his contribution 
to the woe of Job. His theory of the 
cause of suffering advanced a bit be- 
yond that of the three friends. At least 
he thought suffering was intended for 
the good of the sufferer. By him Job 
was pushed to the point of questioning 
the justice of God. At last God came 
ito him and in His presence Job could 
say, “I had heard of Thee by hearsay, 
but now mine eyes have seen Thee; so 
I despise myself, in dust and ashes I 
repent.” (42:5-6 Moffatt.) In such a 
mood of trust and resignation there 
could only be a happy ending for Job. 
Yet in life that happy ending must often 
be deferred till the patient saint finds 
himself in the eternal presence of the 
Lord. 
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“THERE IS NO congregation without at 
least one broken heart.” We remind 
yur young preachers of this. To admit 
hat Christianity is a religion of com- 
fort demands no apology. There is much 
ve can learn from Job about patience, 
but much more we learn from Christ. 
From Job comes the assurance of com- 
ort in the realized presence of God. 
Not just hearsay about God, but seeing 
od face to face, rescues us from de- 
spair. Then we know that we need not 
nderstand the reason for our sufferings. 
beeing Him, we trust His justice and 
is love. “Some day, some day, we'll 
nderstand.” 

If Job was an inactive saint, we are 
ot called to copy his inaction. His 
ame is a synonym for patience. En- 
Hurance is a good basic quality for any 
oldier in the army of the Lord. As 
hristians we go farther. The very 
uffering can be turned into blessing 
ith God’s help. Jesus changed the 
old rugged cross” into the sign of vic- 
ory. E. Stanley Jones tells of the crip- 
led Chinese girl he met. She had been 
Hropped by careless hands as a child 
nd her back was broken. She lived 
0 curse life itself. Jesus found her and 
he was changed into a patient, hopeful 
oung woman with an ambition to be a 
eacher. She won her education, but 
hen assigned to a village, the people 
ebelled. What kind of a teacher would 
he make, who must be carried about 
ke a lump of wood? The missionary 
sisted and she stayed. Later when 
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THE MORAVIAN CHURCH 

Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin 

B “We are pleased beyond expec- 
tations with our Maas Chimes. 
Their beautiful clear tones add 
much to our worship services.” 


ty 
rt 


an 
Das ST. RITA'S CHURCH 
Santa Rita, New Mexico 
- ; “My congregation and the public 


of Santa Rita in general, are 
simply thrilled with the beauty 
u-4 and performance of your Maas 
=a Chimes.” 


TATTNALL SQUARE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Macon, Georgia 

“The set of Maas Chimes in the 

belfry of our church has been by 

common consent declared a great 

blessing to our community.” 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
Childress, Texas 

“| think every person in our 
church appreciates this addition 
to our worship program. The 
chimes are invaluable to the 
music program and serve to call 
attention to spiritual worship.” 


BAY SHORE COMMUNITY 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
long Beach, California 

i . my tests and personal 
analysis and observations con- 
vince me beyond a doubt that the 
Maas Cathedral Chimes are 
superior to anything else on the 
market.” 


” 


Write for descriptive literature. ‘(Specify type of organ you have.) 


CATHEDRAL 


CHIMES 





ROOM 23, 3015 CASITAS AVE., LOS ANGELES 26, CALIF. 


BARU) Gab “css Te 
by STANOARD FAVORITE 


Get complete facts NOW on Closely 
Graded and Uniform Lessons so suc- 
cessfully used by thousands of schools, 
For October quarter, new Beginner 
and Primary Graded. Free Prospectus 
on Graded. Samples of Uniform, Give 
name of school and department. 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


20 East Central Parkway Cincinnati 10, Ohio 




















































ABC NETWORK 


“CLUB TIME” « EVERY MONDAY MORNING 
Presented by 
CLUB ALUMINUM PRODUCTS CO.—Chicago 14, Ill. 


Spiritual Heating |HELP to Parents 


Healing belongs in the Church 















wae aid in ene of —, wale we = Seeenets 
S i articles, suggestions . . . outline for Daily Wors' eee 
Do you read SHARING, a magazine devoted to **Mother Blunder’’ and ‘‘The Christian Counseller’*, etc. 


spiritual healing, — —- sone done — THE CHRISTIAN PARENT is that 10-year old. 32-pagé 
what you can do to fulfil rist’s command: | monthly, packed with personality which church people 

2 findi ical a h bl ing in 
“Heal the Sick!” Published monthly—12 pages— Se ae, torn ee, calp 04.00; 7 me. cial 
$1 a yr. Send for sample copy. $1.00, Order today. 


2243 FOR; ZONN GAYNER BANKS. Eater, ..,, | THE CHRISTIAN EDUCATION CO. 


EVO ED GeO Das 
wrth Gorgeous New ey 
Le bets eit tee eta fy 


[f) Easy way tomakeextracash showing friends, neigh- COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
fel CE BROWN 


¥ ally famous LLA 
9 Gristman Box Assortznent, ai czauisite new HOME STUDY COURSES 

S120. Mant Christmas Assortments: “Jewel | 44 years of successful training in Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
T te: Relision Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin— 
Voice, Ear Training and Sight Singing. Choral Con- 
ducting. Public School Music—History of Music, Har- 
mony, Advanced Composition, Arranging. The only 
home study school teaching all courses leading to 
degree, Bachelor of Music. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Suite U494, 765 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago 15, III. 
Send catalogue and illustrated lesson f0F.....ce+sscescerceses 
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BECOME A TRAINED 


CHRISTIAN WRITER 


Experienced Christian writers and authors earn 
$2,000 to $10,000 a year. We train you at home in 
spare time for a Christian writing career. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Personal training under 
supervision of staff of SUNDAY Magazine. 


Money-Back Guarantee 

*‘Beginning Christian Writer’’ course now ready— 
includes seven complete lessons, personal comment 
and guidance on each assignment by trained mem- 
ber of SUNDAY Magazine staff. A handsome di- 
ploma awarded upon successful completion of 
course. If you are not completely satisfied after 30 
days your money will be refunded in full. This in- 
expensive course in Beginning Christian Writing is 
yours—COMPLETE for only $10.00. 


FREE—With Your Enrollment 

Upon enrollment you receive immediately a beau- 
tiful gold leaf embossed binder for your lessons and 
a one-year subscription to SUNDAY Magazine with 
100 pages every month of today's top-flight Chris- 
tian journalism: 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
Christian Writer's Institute 
800 N. Clark Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
Yes, | want to start my course ‘Beginning 
Christian Writer’ immediately. Enclosed 
find $10.00 as payment in full, entitling me 
also to the gold leaf embossed binder and 
a year's subscription to SUNDAY Magazine 
FREE. If | am not satisfied in 30 days, this 

will be refunded in full, 


Name 
Address 


ae ee 
© Enclosed find 10c for sample lesson. 





GEOUS NEW 


Me ney) 


Take easy, profitable orders for 

Hand Processed Christmas assortment, 
Religious and Everyday cards. Friends, re- 
latives, business people buy on sight. Noex- 

, perience needed—make calls spare time or full 
time. Boost earnings with 50 for$land 25 for $1 
Name-Imprinted Christmas cards. Send name 
for —— today. COLONIAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
642 S. Summer St., Dept. 25-V, Holyoke, Mass. 





High School Course 


EMU Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as ro time and abilities permit. Course 
equivalent to resident school work—prepares for college 
entrance exams. Standard H.S. texts supplied. Diploma. 
Credit for H. S. subjects already completed. Single subjects if de- 
sired. High school education is very important for advancement in 
pysiness ang industry gaa sacmnlly Port be handicapped all or 
Balletin on request. No Obligation on 





MAN AS GOD’S MAN 


By FRANK E. STEVENS 


A beautiful and inspiring book of poems on 
many themes. Do not fail to ask for it at your book 
store. If not available, write to the Exposition 
Press, One Spruce Street, New York 7, N. Y. Price $2.00 


















American School, Dpt. HB-25, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 37 


the missionary wanted to move her to 
a larger school, the whole village re- 
belled again. This time they pled to 
keep her. It was like having Jesus Him- 
self in their village. 

Christian patience is not slavish en- 
durance, but active, vital, useful. It 
does not always know why, but it knows 
Jesus Christ. In the daily, hourly sense 
of His presence, it turns its cross into a 
throne. It is no escape-mentality but 
Christ-mentality that solves the prob- 
lem of suffering. The primitive Negro 
was close to the heart of the whole 
matter when he first sang, “Nobody 
knows the trouble I’ve seen. Glory! 
Hallelujah! Nobody knows, but Jesus.” 


Questions: 

Distinguish between patience as a 
static and an active virtue. How is 
Christian patience superior to the pa- 
tience of Job? 

E. Stanley Jones concluded his splen- 
did little book, “Christ and Human Suf- 
fering” with this paragraph: “The Stoic 
bears, the Epicurean seeks to enjoy, the 
Buddhist and the Hindu stand apart, 
disillusioned, the Moslem submits, but 
only the Christian exults!” Discuss. 


Sunday, July 27th 


WISDOM FOR DAILY LIVING 
PROVERBS 1:1-5; 8:13-18; 9:9-10. JAMES 1:5 


HOMAS ARNOLD of Rugby said, 

“Rather than have physical science 
the principal thing in my son’s mind, I 
would have him think that the sun went 
around the earth.” If that seems a wild 
remark for a scholar, read the statements 
of leading educators. Quite recently 
President Conant of Harvard made 
about the same observation in criticism 
of college curricula. Long ago we 
learned that education was more than 
pouring knowledge into more or less 
empty heads. A man has no more 
knowledge than he can express in some 
useful way. Now we are also learning 
that knowledge plus skills is not enough. 
No one: laughs now when we go back 
to an ancient book like Proverbs and 
announce: “The fear of the Lord is the 
begirning of wisdom.” (9:10.) 

This fear means reverence. It ex- 
presses our relationship with God. It 
recognizes the worth of God and that 
is worth-ship, or worship. Whatever 
a man knows can only be a loss to him 
self and to society, unless he knows God. 
Wisdom without God becomes smart- 
ness, conscienceless cleverness. We 
have good reason to worry about our 
schools when the increase in educated 
criminals is attracting the attention of 
students of penology, from Edgar Hoov- 
er on down to our local police officers. 
To know God a-right we must know 
Jesus Christ. That knowledge must 
be more than intellectual. It must be 
saving knowledge, the kind that pro- 
duces changed lives. If it is necessary 
to reduce the number of more or less 
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useful studies and activities on our yy 
lic-school curricula in order to give ty 
for Bible study, it will be well wo 
the price. 

The wise man is also teachable, 
has an open mind. The Roman Caf, 
lics speak of “invincible ignorance.” 
is a good choice of words. This y 
what Jesus met in the leaders of 
people. Their stubborn minds we 
unconquerable. Jesus’ disciples we 
dull enough, so dull that sometimes y 
wonder at His patience with them. }j 
they learned of Him. The path @. 
progress has always been blocked } 
impervious minds closed to any ng 
idea. An open mind is not empty q June 
weak, but is ready to receive even w doir 
welcome truth. It listens. It does nif con 
accept all it hears. It weighs truth bg p 
its standard of judgment. For the trl na 
wise that standard it finds in the Bog 
of Books—“the only infallible guide fq 
faith and life.” 



















THE WISE MAN is practical. I like D; 
Moffatt’s translation of Proverbs 1} get 
second clause, “let the intelligent knov anc 
how to handle life.” Too many of x 
are handled by life. 
us around. Karl Marx taught economi 
determinism; this theory made man th 
result of economic forces. The thing 
he ate and wore, the way he earned his ing 
living, the class into which he wag Jw 
born, even the climate—all determine fo 
what a man would be. The Bibl da 
teaches that the world was made fe 
man, not man for the world. He was ti w: 
be king of creation by the endowment¥ m 
of the mind and soul he received from} “Y 
God. Then, having mastered the forced of 
of the universe, even atomic energy, i! 
was God’s purpose that man use then 1 
for the good of all. 



















the arena of life, as God’s knight. He 
invests all his God-given powers inf © 
planning and building a more neigh} t 
borly world. a 

Some years ago I saw this motto m tl 







waste.” It is not nearly so important 
how you do on a quiz program as itis I 
how you apply your knowledge for the I 
honor and glory of the Lord. 


Questions: 

How much opportunity is given the} § 
children of your community for Chris 
tian education? What is your church) 
doing to meet this need? What mote} ' 
should be done? | 

“The disciple of Christ is not child 
ish, but childlike.” Discuss. What e 
amples of childishness do you see ih 
life about you? Think of recreation; 
labor and management; politics, m 
tional and international; family life; the 
Sunday school and church. 
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our . s ; i 

up =6WHERE TWO WAYS MET a kid. But in the war, one got lax. I 2 

i. tn (Continued from page 39) admit I did. I’m not just altogether FORWARD with 
ih WO sure what the Lord thinks of me now.” : 


music alone? Not on your life! But “Oh!” said June. Then after a pause, — 7 
ble. i Tl tell you what I will do. I'll go to “But you'll be finding out pretty soon, 
. Cat the store and get some groceries. You I'm sure.” 

nee. B wait here till 1 come back.” They were coming into town now 
This y All the way back to the village Paige and the traffic took his attention, so 
s off had a vision in his mind of the lovely they did very little talking until they 
ls weg girl he had left behind him, serving swept into the curved drive before the 
es Wei the poor and forlorn, and doing it so imposing hotel. June gave a little gasp. 
times yy capably and so joyously. She must be “Are you sure you want to take me into 
em. Big on extraordinary girl—a girl worth know- a place like that, looking this way?” 
path ing and having for a friend. “IT am sure!” said Paige. 

cked be “After getting some things from the “But I haven’t even a hat on!” 

‘NY DE store, he hurried to his own home and Paige motioned to a flower-seller at 
mpty « June’s to explain what they had been the door. “Got any gardenias?” he 
even UE doing, and to pick up a few things asked. 

does n from each household to take back. “Sure thing,” said the man, and pro- 
truth bf Back at the Shambley’s, he found duced a white box with three enormous 
the trl that the nurse had come and taken lovely blooms. 

the BOE over with Nannie, and June was en- “There, June. Put them on for a hat. 
side fa gaged in getting some supper on the Look at the other women going in. 
table. She received the addition to Are their so-called hats anything more 





Painting by Howard Chandler Christy 


; their stores with great delight. than a couple of big sunflowers or roses 5 
like Dr Paige hunted up the boy and to- or something?” a F , , Fatth 
ths 13 gether they got some beds made up, “All right,” laughed June, and pres- 


nt know and the father stowed comfortably in ently the skillful fingers that had so re- 
ny of wf one, with an admonition to waste no cently been soothing little Nannie’s hot 
ife pudf time getting to sleep so he would be forehead, fashioned the gardenias with 
conomitf able to go in town with him in the a grace that could vie with any of the 
man the morning. hats present. She gave one glance into 
e thing} Little Nannie by this time was sleep- the little mirror over the windshield, 
ned hi} ing comfortably, and the mother under _ patted one flower a little more to the 
he waf June’s care was eating the first com- right, and then looked up. 
termine fortable meal she had had for several “Is that all right?” she asked, amused. 
1e Bible days. “Perfect,” said the young man. “I 
nade fof It was almost two hours before June can recommend you as a milliner any 
le was ti] was ready to leave. “You must be al- time you want a new job.” 


A WORLD WIDE Campaign 
of Evangelism has been launched by the 
Salvation Army. You have the oppor- 
tunity to share in this . . 


’ THE FIGHTING FAITH 
CRUSADE... 


Enlist now in the consecrated work of 
spreading the Gospel by investing in an 


owment$ most dead,” said Paige sympathetically. “All right,” she smiled. “Then let’s 

ed fromj “You haven’t had a bite to eat either, go.” 

ne forces of course.” Paige selected a small table unob- i N C Oo M E G ; FT 
nergy, if June laughed. “And how about you? trusively placed, and an obsequious € oO N T R A Cc T 


ise thenf I suppose you sat down and ate a tur- waiter provided them with menus. 


key dinner during that five minutes They soon selected their orders, for! you will advance this evangelistic cause 


» be lai you spent getting those supplies.” they were both hungry now that they! while bringing protection to yourself at 
srve Hi} “Not a chance. So how about our’ were in the neighborhood of food. the same time. The Salvation Army In- 
10t with} stopping somewhere—say the Sterling— June was not a girl to sit and brood] come Gift Contract (Annuity) is an ab- 
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| is sure} Course,” smart evening clothes, barging into the 
nportant}| Paige grew a bit sober. “Well, per- place as if they owned it. Paige looked 
. as it is} haps-though I wasn’t conscious of up. Something familiar in the laughter 
. for thel heavenly direction. There was a tele- of one of the girls made him look at 
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portant, a little girl reportedly dying, Chalmers! And coming right toward 

and you had no car to go. Why _ them. 
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r Chris} “No, of course not. And it wasn’t _ little table where June sat in her blue 
church} anything to lend that man the money’ gingham and gardenias, with surprise 
at mor} to hold his house, and all the rest that on her face. A challenging sneer ap- 

you did. Only a true servant of the peared on her lips as she said, “So, this 
t child-| Lord would have done all that, I am is where you were, Paige Madison!” 
/hat e-| Sure.” She gave him a look that had Paige arose politely: “I beg your par- 
- see in} & Question in it. don?” he said, looking at her with sur- 
reation;| “Well, I don’t know that I can ex- prise. “I don’t think I quite under- 
ics, me} actly claim that title,” he said with stand.” 
life; the} Some hesitancy. “Of course I'm a “No, you wouldn't,” sneered the girl, 
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for you, and couldn’t find you any- 
where.” 

“Oh?” said Paige, “Some message 
from your father?” 

She burst into a laugh. “No, it wasn’t 
any message from dad. “It was just to 
invite you to join our dinner party to- 
night. I had a girl for you. But I see 
you have one of your own, so come on.” 

“Excuse me. This is Miss Culbert- 
son, Miss Chalmers. Sorry, but I don’t 
know the names of your friends.” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter. We'll soon 
get acquainted at dinner. Do come on. 
We're half an hour late now.” 

“You'll have to excuse us,” said 
Paige, “we have other plans for the 
evening.” 

“Oh, you have? Indeed!” And Reva 
turned on June a prolonged appraising 
stare. Then she turned to her own 
crowd, and they flounced off toward 
the great closed doors that shut off the 
private dining room from the main one. 

“Now will you be good?” giggled 
June. “I hope you understand fully 
what a terrible thing you did, bringing 
a soiled nursemaid in a gingham dress 
to such a place as this, to meet your 
boss’s daughter in an imported frock 
with real jewels around her neck. I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if you lose 
your job for this performance!” 

Paige grinned back at her. “If my 
job depends upon what that giggly-goo 
can do, I should worry.” 

When Paige reached home he called 
up a friend from his bank. “Tom, are 
you going to be in the bank by eight 
o'clock in the morning?” he asked. 

“I can if you say so, fellow.” 

“Okay,” said Paige. “I want to run 
in and get a check cashed before I go 
to the office.” 

He was up early next morning, bolt- 
ing his breakfast, then hurrying to the 
bank, stopping at June’s house to pick 
her up, and then away to the Shambley 
house. 

June hurried into the house and came 
out to report: “Nannie slept well all 
night and her temperature is almost 
down to normal this morning. The 
nurse is going to sleep now and says 
she will be ready to take over by din- 
ner time, or later in the afternoon. I'll 
tell you at noon when you return. 
There comes Mr. Shambley! He looks 
like a different man already.” 

Paige sang out: “Well, how are you 
feeling this morning?” 

“Fine, thank you. Did you succeed 
in getting the loan, Mr. Madison?” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Paige, help- 
ing Shambley into the car. “Now in 
this envelope is the interest, plus the 
next to the last installment on your 
principal. And this other envelope has 
money you can put in your bank. For 
use till you get going on your job. You 
have a bank, have you?” 

“I used to have,” said Shambley with 
a shamefaced droop of his head as the 
car moved away, “but when we got in 


this trouble I had to draw the mop 
all out.” 

“Oh, well, it will be easy enough 
re-open your account.” 

When they had drawn up before th 
Chalmers office; Paige let him out afte 
arranging a meeting later in the mom 
ing, and drove off to the garage wher 
he usually left his car. 

It was ten minutes to twelve whe 
Paige walked into the drug store wher 
they were to meet and singled out his 
man. “Well, how did it go?” he asked, 

“Fine,” said Shambley. “Thanks t 
you!” 

“Have you any question about you 
mortgage?” 

“No,” Shambley said slowly, “only 
I thought they looked surprised. The 
man tried to be a bit sarcastic at first 
but when he saw my roll of bills he 
began to sing a different song.” 

“Yes?” grinned Paige. “Well, that’ 
the way to get the best of them. And 
did you go to the bank?” 

“I certainly did. And you woul 
have thought | was their long-los 
brother, the way they welcomed me’ 

“Well, that’s nice. Let’s keep it tha 
way. No, don’t look worried. You 
soon have a job. And now tell me 
what work have you done?” 

“Some bookkeeping, also machinist 
work,” said Shambley. “In fact, a little 
of almost everything.” 

“Well, that sounds good. We'll see 
what we can do for you as soon as the 
doctor says you're able to work. | 
imagine he'll say you'd better begin at 
something out of doors until you ge 
your health thoroughly — established. 
Would you be willing to look after some 
gardens at first?” 

“Oh, sure! I like gardening.” 

“Well, we'll see the doctor first. And 
for a start I think my father could us 
you in his garden. He’s been quite sick 
this spring and we're trying to persuade 
him to take it easy.” 


HEN Paige drew up at the Sham 

bley house late that afternoon and 
stopped his car not far from the wit 
dow that opened into Nannie’s room 
he thought he heard the little girl cry: 
ing again, and he sat still to listen. 

“I’m glad you've come, Miss June, 
came the little girl’s words between 
sobs. “I got afraid again.” 

“But my dear, what were you afraid 
of?” 

“I was just afraid I might get dying 
again. Everybody hasta—die—sometime, 
don’t they?” 

“Why, yes,” said June, “but if you 
have Christ in your heart, death i 
nothing to be afraid of. It is only youl 
body dies then, but your spirit goé 
straight to be with Jesus, and He loves 
you, you know. He won't let any ham 
come to you.” 

“How do you know that, Miss June” 

“Because He says so, Nannie. See, 
I have marked it with a red pencil it 
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your own little Bible that I am leaving 
for you, and you can read it for your- 
self as often as you get afraid.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said the small sad 
voice, “but don’t you think He'll forget 
me when you're gone home?” 

“No, my dear. He has said, ‘I will 
never leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ He 
(B won't forget you, because He loves you, 
and died for you. And the Bible says 
He has a book of remembrance, where 
the names of all those who love the 
Lord are written, and your name is 
there. Now, don’t you think you'd bet- 
ter get some sleep?” 

‘Tll try,” said the young voice trust- 
ingly. And then Paige could hear soft 
steps, and June came quietly out to 
meet him. He saw by her eyes that 
she was glad he was there. 

“I was very much interested in the 
way you quieted Nannie’s fears,” he 
said as they started home. “The car 
was just outside the window and I 
couldn’t help hearing. It was wonder- 
ful the way you had all those verses on 
the tip of your tongue.” 

“Oh,” said June with a compassion- 
ate look at the young man, “I’ve known 
all those verses since I was a child. I 
presume you do too, if you stopped to 
think about it. Verses like those are 
not so easily forgotten.” 

Paige was silent for a full minute, 
then he said: “Well, you see, I was 
fairly familiar with the main facts in 
the Bible. I always went to church. 
But reading the Bible regularly didn’t 
really impress itself upon me as some- 
thing I ought to do. I guess not many 
of us fellows who went to war really 
thought we were going to be killed— 
not till we actually started out on some 
4 mission. Then I'll admit I was really 
| scared. And I was wondering while I 
rst. Andi hoard alles oe 

you talking to Nannie—suppose 
ould u¥ I had met you for a few minutes out 
uite sith} there before I went into battle; suppose 
rersuade fT had asked you for help. What would 
you have said?” 

June looked at him keenly, studying 
his face, and saw he was in earnest. 
Then after a moment she answered: 

“Why I would have asked you if you 
had ever willingly given yourself wholly 
into God’s keeping. You know, if we 
are crucified with Christ, then we have 
the right to claim His risen power in 
our lives. Why should one who has 
that power be afraid of death? Death 
was the last foe that Christ conquered, 
and death cannot hurt those who are 
His. . I think I'd have said some- 
thing like that.” 

After a moment Paige said solemnly: 
“I would like to talk this over with you 
again when I have thought about it 
more. I wish it might be this evening, 
but I have an appointment with my 
boss tonight. He has some new plans 
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to unfold to me. I’m not anticipating 
it with pleasure. I don’t feel anchored 
enough. myself to meet new phases of 
life. I wish—” 
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“Tll be praying for you,” smiled 
June, as they turned into her driveway. 

“Thank you,” said Paige, “I have a 
hunch I shall need it.” 

June drew from her purse a typed 
sheet of paper. “Well, here’s a bit of a 
poem for you that may help.” She 
read the words: 


There is a faith unmixed with doubt, 
A love all free from fear; 
A walk with Jesus, where is felt 


His presence always near. 
There is a rest that God bestows, 
Transcending pardon’s peace, 
A lowly, sweet simplicity, 
Where inward conflicts cease. 


“That’s wonderful,” said Paige. 
“May I have a copy of it?” 

“Certainly. Ill type one. It’s some- 
thing I found in a book.” 

“Well, I'll be seeing you.” 


UNE’S mother met her at the door; 

there was an anxious look on her 
face. “Your Aunt Letitia has fallen 
downstairs and broken her hip,” she 
said. “Your uncle just telephoned. She 
wants to know if you can come and run 
the house for her for a few weeks. Do 
you think you should go, child?” 

June’s face was blank for a moment. 
Yes, ef course, I should,” she sighed. 
“But mother, you'll have to take over 
Nannie. She needs a lot of help just 
now, spiritually.” 

“Yes, of course, child. Ill look after 
them all. But I’m sorry about your 
summer.” 

“Yes, I know,” said June with a catch 
in her breath and tears in her eyes. 
“But I can’t refuse to go. They've al- 
ways done so much for us.” 

“Of course,” said: her mother. “I’ve 
looked up the trains, and your best one 
leaves at quarter to twelve, midnight. 
Dad telephoned down and got you a 
sleeper reservation, so I guess it’s all 
fixed.” 

Gravely June ate her supper, and 
went upstairs to get her packing done. 
It was not until she was comfortably 
settled in her berth and trying to calm 
herself to sleep that she discovered in 
the back of her mind the real reason 
why she did not want to go. Paige... 

Then she remembered the little poem 
Paige had asked for, and thought that 
out. She had promised it, and she could 
type it out on a slip of paper and send 
it off from the station in the morning, 
without any return address. Then there 
would be no danger of his thinking 
that she was trying to start a corre- 
spondence. 

How should she word the note? The 
words formed in her mind: 

“Duty suddenly called me away, but 
here’s the poem you wanted. Sorry I 
couldn’t wait to have that talk. With 
all best wishes. Sincerely, June.” 

In the morning she would write out 
the note—with the poem—and mail it 
on. the train. (To be continued) 
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TREASURE FOR THE WORLD 
(Continued from page 37) 


The answers you write of finding God 
often concern much simpler and smaller 
things than cyclones. One beautiful let- 
ter begins by telling about bringing up 
two orphaned grandsons. It continues: 

“Those two boys are six-foot men 
now. The day the youngest was to leave 
for the war is another history of my 
knowing God was beside-me. The morn- 
ing of the day he was to leave for 
camp, I went out on my front porch. A 
young brown thrush was on the walk 
at the foot of the steps, so I closed the 
door quietly and stood still so as not 
to scare him. 

“He looked up at me a few seconds, 
then flew up under the porch roof and 
tried to light on the electric meter box. 
But there was not room, so he flew over 
my head to the other end of the porch 
and tried to find a perch there. But 
there was none. So back he came, lit 
on my left shoulder, and sat looking 
me in the eyes. I said, “You blessed 
young thrush, I am glad you trust me,’ 
and tears began to run. 

“Then I felt like someone had put 
his hand on my right shoulder. But no 
one was there to see, and I thought, 
‘It surely is God’s hand. He has told the 
young bird to do that, so I will know 
that as I ‘love the wild birds and pro- 
tect and feed them, so will God care 
for this grandson of mine, and will 
bring him through his term of service 
in the war, and return him back to me 
all safe and sound.’ Then I said, ‘I do 
thank You, God, for telling your little 
wild creatures that they can trust me, 
and for telling me that I can trust You!’ 

“This grandson is now out of service 
and is again teaching in a school, and 
the older brother is a medical doctor, 
at a camp in Texas. So, you see, God 
not only told me not to worry about 
them, but He helped both to grow up 
into fine God-fearing men as their 
mother asked Him to, just before she 
died twenty-eight years ago. 

“Both boys worked their way through 
college to get the education they have, 
and you know neither branch is a short 
one to work up to. I hope this will help 
someone to have more faith. I could 
tell many more proofs, every one true 
to the last word.” 

Some of the most wonderful evi- 
dences of God’s help happen only in 
the heart. One of these stories, written 
by a woman who says she is “a humble 
wife, mother and public school teacher,” 
is in this next letter I open for you. 

She writes: “I have just read your 
question, ‘Have you ever experienced 
evidence that God helps in daily af- 
fairs?) How my heart leaped up to 
answer, ‘Yes, over and over!’ I cannot 
write well, but I do feel keenly, strongly 
and very terribly that God has guided 
me every day for several years. 

“Sometimes I try to date the begin- 
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ning of answered prayer, and a 
I am not quite sure when I began 
know. But that is neither here nor the 
The all-important discovery is, | 4 
know each morning when I arise , 
say, ‘Lord, guide this day, each how 
each moment Thy child’s every ta 
every word, every plan,’ that that ¢ 

is miraculously guided and beautify} 
lived, although nothing is done or gij 
that would make news anywhere but 
the Kingdom of God. 

“In 1943 I was living in a ‘boon 
town’ on one of our coasts. I was 
ready a victim of war, yet I sat } 
my own fireside. I was a church-gog 
a moral and self-righteous soul, smu 
arrogant, impatient, unkind in my ait: 
cism of others, especially of those why 
lived in the same crowded housix 
project as did I. Resentful that my fat 
was like that of many shiftless, untid 
and immoral people, I cried to be d& 
livered from it all. God answered thi 
prayer, but in a very different manne 
than I expected. I was not delivered. | 
stayed on. In 1944 I began to feel mor 
kindly towards my neighbors and begu 
to lend a helping hand. I began to pry 
for them, that their souls might k 
saved. Miraculously I found my om 
being saved! 

“An elderly lady daily crossed th 
flagstoned walk that separated ow 
‘war’ apartments to sit with me and 
chat. Always I disliked her inquiring 
manner, and daily grew plainly im 
tated. I began to realize my attitude to 
ward her was sinful and un-Christian 
I prayed for a Christian attitude. | 
found it almost immediately. 

“In 1945, 1 loved her dearly. Today 
I count her as my friend. Her ways 
were the same, but J was changed. 
Since that day I have prayed that I may 
love every living soul as Christ loved, 
and I am learning. | feel such good wil 
towards my fellow man that it hurts 
deeply when in my presence someone 
speaks unkindly of another. It was Gods 
answer to prayer. I praise Him and 
thank Him, and would tell all the world 
that He can be depended upon in the 
most insignificant and routine affairs.’ 

The Word is running swiftly over the 
earth these days. If we listen, we cal 
hear it in high places and low. The 
learned ones come to it somewhat 
slowly, for such is the paradox. The 
intellectually proud must find it by 
traveling the long way around. But fa 
the humble, James wrote: ‘Hath no 
God chosen the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, and heirs of the Kingdom 
which he hath promised to them that 
love Him?’ ” 

The simple ones like you and me find 
God’s message whispered to us by every 
tender deed. Even in fearsome events, 
His voice of comfort speaks. This is out 
time at last. For under all its inanity 
and weary pleasure, the world is cry 
ing out for what you and I know. 

We must be ready to give it plainly! 
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BLUEBIRD STUDIOS, Dept. ¢-14, Fitchburg, Mass. 





Sani-F lush takes care of one chore 
faster, surer, easier. You just 
sprinkle it. And real, odorless 
freshness is achieved because 
Sani-Flush cleans and disinfects 
the toilet bowl thoroughly. It 
works chemically. Germ-laden 
stains and film are removed. 
There’s no work ... no messy 
scrubbing. 

Won’t harm septic tank ac- 
tion. Good in hard or soft water. 
Sold everywhere. 
Two handy sizes. 











SORVULTy,, 


a 
Guaranteed by 
‘Good Housekeeping Fj 


sor W OLFECTIVE OF ry 
45 aoveanisto We 










IF YOU HAVE A SEPTIC TANK 


You’ll be interested in a free, scientific re- 
port that proves Sani-Flush will not injure 
septic tanks or hinder their action when used 
to clean toilet bowls. Address The Hygienic 
Products Co., Dept. 215, Canton 2, Ohio. 





SAYRE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded 1854. Accredited. Prepares for college. Also gen 
eral course. Small classes—individual instruction and at- 
tention. Christian cultural environment. Moderate rates 
For booklet and folder, address: 

K. H. St. Clair, Ph.D., Pres., Lexington 6, Ky. 


oot, STOP TOBACCO? 


Banish the craving for tobacco as 
thousands have with Tobacco 
Redeemer. Write for free booklet 
tel of injurious effect of tobacco 
and of a treatment which hasreliev- 





ed many men. Caution: 
Use only as directed. 
30 Years in Business 


THE NEWELL COMPANY 


How YOU Can Make 


now making friends AND money show- 


experie 
rite for samplesonapproval. If folks ae 


FREE 
BOOK 


139 Clayton, Sta., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


ds. 
‘Sell them at je 
“a $1 for 25 


| 


Caldwell. 


FRIENDS “MONEY 100! 


SAMPLES- 
Beautiful “ “Name- @ 


campaign is a saga. Differences be- 
tween Montgomery, his own high com- 
mand, and the American generals are 
not minimized, but they have their 
| proper setting and particularly the rela- 
tionship between Eisenhower and 
Montgomery is clarified to the credit of 
each man. Certainly the hero of the 
desert had his foibles and vanities, but 
they do not appear to have interfered 
with his successes, which were monu- 


mental and helped save the world. 


THERE WAS A TIME, by Taylor 
(Scribner, 471 pp., $3.00) 


HIS is the gripping story of the 

struggle between the demon and the 
angel of the human soul. It is loaded 
and heavy and at times very morbid. 
There are almost endless details, but 
the structure of the novel is complete; 
it is a vitally finished work. The dra- 
matic happy ending seems incredible 
unless you greatly believe, but this is “a 
time for greatness.” Almost one might 
call this story “toward understanding 
youth.” It is decent and worthy. 


PROMISED LAND, by Ellen Thor- 
becke. (Harper, 171 pp. $3.50) 


HIS is one of the most delightful 
little books—compact, beautifully il- 

' lustrated in color and brilliantly written 
—that I have read in a long time. It is 
the record of Jewish achievements in 
| Palestine. It answers all the questions. 
Factual and complete, it is also “an ex- 
citing view of a vivid land.” From the 
beginnings with Abraham even until 
now with all the marching in between, it 
tells one of time’s most poignant stories. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


YANK, THE GI STORY OF THE 
WAR, by the Staff of “Yank.” (Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 317 pp., $5.00) With 
unforgettable and, at times, ghastly 
illustrations the staff of Yank tells the 
story of World War II. Everything is 
here—hunger, horror, courage, stark 
fear, death and victory. The GI fills the 
scene and writes the composite story, 
but his commanders are not left out. 
From steaming heat of the jungle is- 
lands to the frozen mountains of Eu- 
rope, the story of the war is told. Poig- 
nant beyond words are the murdered 
' dead in the Nazi concentration trenches. 
If you can stand to do it, you should 
|read this book; and if you can’t stand 
it—well, I’m ashamed of you. 


KNOCK ON ANY DOOR, by Wil- 
lard Motley. (Appleton-Century, 504 
pp., $3.00) This is the loathsome story 
of a life from choirboy in a Roman 
Catholic church to the electric chair. 
The publishers state that it is not auto- 
biographical though the author has 
lived intimately with the situation he 
depicts. Not even 20th Century realism 
is a reasonable excuse for what appears 
between these backs. It is an offense 
against every decency. It incites juven- 
ile delinquency of the vilest sort and 
tells exactly how to perform the ars 
“This powerful and moving novel” 
the beginning of the blurb, and os 
could wish the story ended there. 
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WHY THEY BEHAVE LIKE RUS. 
SIANS, by John Fischer. (Harper, 262 
pp., $2.75) A much-disputed volume 
that deserves the criticisms it, has re- 
ceived, but that does present “an able, 
fair and singularly unbiased picture of 
the Russian scene.” The author didn't 
spend much time in Russia, but for me 
he is more convincing than some others 
who perhaps spent too much time there, 
While there are gaps in his material, he 
reaches the same conclusion of some 
who, while they are perhaps more fac- 
tual, are definitely less interesting. 


WHAT IS A MAN? by Robert Russell 
Wicks. (Scribner, 224 pp., $2.75) The 
eloquent, understanding dean of Prince- 
ton’s Chapel has written a book crowd- 
ed with spiritual discernment. He has 
placed great scholarship within the 
reach of the most humble, and he has 
answered many searching questions for 
each of us. He believes there are solu- 
tions for the problems of life, and here 
as always in his chapel ministry, he is 
helping us find them. He moves from 
the gift of faith through so much that 
lies between, on to the grace of God 
and church and state. 


IT SO HAPPENED, by Muriel Les- 
ter. (Harper, 240 pp., $2.00) Muriel 
Lester is one of the world’s radiant 
mystics, one of the 20th Century's 
noblest Christians. I cannot follow her 
leadership in international affairs. To 
me, she has not reconciled her idealism 
with reality, but she is one of the most 
inspiring personalities I have met and 
here is the continuance of her auto- 
biography. 


SKEPTIC’S SEARCH FOR GOD, by 
Barbara Spofford Morgan. (Harper, 
248 pp., $3.00) The title tells the story. 
Frankly, what is written here would not 
help me find God. But then in sickness 
and in health, in war and in peace, in 
death and in life, I have found Him. 
Definitely, there is challenging and dra- 
matic reading on these pages. I do not 
agree that “optimism weakens faith in 
God and undermines morality” or that 
it “makes direct experience of God im- 
possible.” For me, at least, that is not 
true, but I do believe that ‘ ‘mystic ex- 
perience cannot be explained, but with- 
out it we would know neither beauty 
nor love nor God.” 


JUST TELL THE TRUTH, by John 
L. Strohm. (Scribner, 250 pp., $3.50) 
The publishers announce this book as 
“the uncensored story of the Russian 
people.” The author traveled with com- 
plete freedom—“with the direct sanction 
of Stalin himself.” Unmistakably that 
last explains why and how he travelled! 
Not even Molotov or Gromyko would 
rise to take exception to anything be- 
tween these backs. As an interpreta- 
tion of the Russian people the book is 
illustrated and prejudiced in their favor. 
That is as it should be. They deserve 
what they here get. But perhaps with- 
out meaning to do so, the writer has 
shown the deep gulf which is fixed be- 
tween the people and their government. 


PRESIDENTIAL MISSION, by Up- 
ton Sinclair. (Viking, 641 pp., $3.50) 
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This latest Lanny Budd story is per- 
haps the most convincing and the great- 
est in the author's monumental series. 
I am appalled at the scope and volume 
of these writings. Lanny now carries 
his most significant and also most 
dangerous assignment as _ President 
Roosevelt’s secret agent in North Africa 
and later in Germany. If you liked the 
others, then you’ve waited for this. 


THE RED PRUSSIAN, by Leopold 
Schwartzchild. (Scribner, 422  pp., 
$4.00) This is “The Life and Legend 
of Karl Marx,” translated from the 
German. The author detests Marx, so 
his book is no critical work. He paints 
the Red Prussian as a cantankerous 
nasty, vindictive, quarrelsome  self- 
worshiper—which he was. But there 
was more to Marx than appears here: 
his influence is not adequately limned— 
and that influence was great! F.S. M. 


JOURNEY THROUGH THE BI- 
BLE, by Walter D. Ferguson. (Harper, 
378 pp., $3.50) We saw this one in 
manuscript, liked it so well that we 
asked for a chapter or two to run in 
CuristIAN HERALD. The author is a 
college teacher, in love with The Book: 
“It has triumphed too long to be on 
trial any more.” The work of a lay- 
man, penetrating, sympathetic, rever- 
ent; some of it is as fine prose as you'll 
ever read. This author is a “comer.” 
Watch him. F.S. M. 


A STUDY OF HISTORY, by Arnold 
]. Toynbee. (Oxford Press, 617 pp., 
$5.00) This is a one-volume condensa- 
tion of Toynbee’s six-volume work of 
the same name, and it is easily the 
finest work in history of this genera- 
tion. In the highest standards of the 
British tradition, it is ponderous and 
complete, yet somehow baffling and 
vague, insofar as the conclusions of the 
work are concerned. Compulsory read- 
ing for adept historians; not for the 
table of the amateur. A book to study, 
not read. F.S. M. 


POLLYANNA AT SIX STAR 
RANCH, by Virginia May Moffitt. 
(L. C. Page, $2.50) Here she is again— 
greater than ever! Pollyanna goes West, 
has more than her share of adventure, 
comes through it all her usual smiling 
self. There’s a real preacher in the 
plot—and a dozen other real, believable, 
lovable Westerners. It’s a book with a 
lift. F.S.M. 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE, by Dale 
L. Morgan. (Bobbs-Merrill, 432 pp., 
$3.75) Complete! Everything about 
Utah’s Great Salt Lake from the first 
prehistoric days to now. Here are, dra- 
matically, all the men and women who 

ave reached or passed its shores, from 
the first Indians to the auto racers on 
the salt flats. We call it excellent. F.S.M. 


NEW TESTAMENT ORIGIN, by 
George M. Lamsa. (Ziff Davis, 104 
pp., $2.00) An arresting book, dealing 
with the Aramaic background of the 
Scriptures. (Jesus, you know, spoke 
not Greek, but Aramaic!) No student 
of the Bible dare miss it; no lover of 
The Book will want to miss it. F.S. M. 
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7 for Just 90 Days! 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditioner 
Read What Users Say: 


“Are your nerves jumpy—your digestion == 
upeot—ioints and muscles stiff and sore? Learn to Condition 
Your Body Against— 
“Now enjoy what I eat wit 
no pains or othe = 
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tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
Plan 


the methods I have used to combat such 
disorders in directing health improvement 
programs for more than 40,000 men and 
women from 16 to 86 years old,’’ says 
In his new 24 page illustrated book, ‘“‘Your Health and the Next 90 Days,”’ Mr. 
Williams tells how you can learn and apply his health-building measures right in 
your own home. Explains astonishing results in combating Constipation, Blood 
Pressure, nutritional Anemia, Stomach, Kidney and Liver trouble and other 





‘Have lost 35 pounds in 
days, feel 15 years aaa 
“‘No need for | = asa 
r laxatives after 
first week. Thi 
a miracle to me ee 
Mr. H. W. D 
“‘Have gained the wei h i 
wanted. No colds or a 
sickness all winter.’’ 
; Mr. C. T. 
“*Blood bressure reduced 
poe 25 points, General 
ealth greatly improved.”’ 


Mr. L. G. R. 

















“If your answer to any of these ques- 
ae Tens New| And Many Other 
“ F REE BOOK 2227 |Common Ailments 
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THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. !6-G 
542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Callf., U.S.A. 


Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, please 
send me postpaid, a copy of ‘“‘Your Health and the Next 
90 Days.” 
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ZSONG POEMS “ANT? |S TAM MER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘“‘Stammering, Its Cause 
Publishers need new songs! Submit one or more of | and Correction,’’ describes the Bogue Unit Method 
% your best poems for immediate consideration. Any for scientific correction of stammrering and stut- 


sub- 
ject. Send poem. PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE. | tering—successful for 46 years. Benj. N. Bogue, 
‘WK FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 406 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. | Dept. 2398, Circle Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
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If your boy is one of those unfortunates whom alcohol is depriving of 
health and opportunity, remember this: Drunkenness is a disease and as such 
is subject to control. The McTaggart System functions on this basis. Its 
pure vegetable liquids destroy totally the taste or craving for alcohol and 
free one from all need or desire for this stimulant. In fact they create an 
antipathy to it. The nervous, digestive and circulatory systems are nat- 
urally benefited. No hospitalization of any kind is needed. This is strictly a 


HOME SYSTEM 


It does not interfere in any way with daily business or social routine. Effects are 
noticeable within a few days. While it is eliminating the alcohol from the system 
it is npelvins a substitute which is temporarily needed, but this substitute is a purely 
vegetable tincture and is non-narcotic. herefore stimulants are discontinued without 
any inconvenience. With the craving for alcohol gone, no will power is required for 
continuous abstinence from drink. he cost is very moderate and is covered many 
times over by the financial savings effected. Write for literature. 


- , ee a ee 
oe ct acme i. | McTAGGART SUPPLY CO., 1011 Woodward Ave. 


teh tho ecth al | Dept.C-20, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN ] 


istinct understandi Without obligation, send me your booklet on 
a at of Ge ing that if | the McTaggart System in a plain envelope. 


period results are not entirely | Nome 
satisfactory its purchase price | a sciences inauthentic ccadas il 
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Are you the man 
in your family? 
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ae s always one man in the & 
family to whom everyone turns R 
in times of stress or bereavement. # 
Yet sometimes even he is baffled. R 
So few people know anything 
about the choice of a monument. R 
There is one sure way to iden- R 
tify a monument of superior qual- # 
ity, design and workmanship, and R 
the dealer who sells them: look 
for the Barre Guild Seal (shown R 
above) etched on the monument R 
itself and on display in your ® 
dealer’s showroom. This Seal and 
the Certificate that goes with it, R 
are a binding guarantee of high- & 
est quality backed by an entire R 
industry in Barre, Vermont, home 
of famous Select Barre Granite, # 
and “Granite Center of the # 
World”. & 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Send today for new booklet “Monument 
Ideas” —a hand-picked selection of inspir- 
ing monument designs for every occasion 
end purse, Barre Guild, Desk CH-13, 

Barre, Vermont. 
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eae iT: be Show big value 
CARDS Personal Christmas Cards, 50 for $1 and 
25 for $1 with name imprin ited. Friends, 
others buy readily. Big profit for you. Also 
sell Christmas Card Assortments, Every- 
day Cards . ete. — at 60c and 
00 retail. No experience is necessary. 
Witte today ie E Personal samples. 


FREE 
SOUTHERN GREETING CARD CO. 
SAMPLES mcCaliBidg., Dept. L-4, Memphis 3, Tenn. 
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SELL SMARTEST, NEWEST 


CHRISTMAS CARD 


Easy way to earn extra cash every 
day. Show friends and others sen- 
sational Christmas card values! 
Get orders full or spare time. 
Personal Christmas cards with 
ler’s mame 50 for $1.00 
and up. Also make Ts eees 
with big-value $1 Box 
Assortments—21- en “Fea 
ture’, Religious, Everyday, Ce 
Gift ‘Wrappings, oes ASSORTMENTS 
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ARTISTIC CARD CO. 600 Way Street, Elmira, N. Y. 
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G.I. JOE GOES TO COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 26) 


terial students; they were embryo law- 
yers, doctors, scientists, businessmen. 
One of them seemed to speak for all: 
“Power politics has failed; it has left 
the world a bloody mess. It’s time we 
tried having a little faith in our neigh- 
bors!” Another: “You can’t expect the 
Russians to trust us unless we trust 
them.” 

One boy dissented. He said he'd 
play the game they were all playing— 
the old game of under-the-table diplo- 
macy. He’d vote “Yes,” to destroy the 
American stockpile, but “Believe me, 
I'd hide some of ’em away, just so we'd 
have ’em if anybody started anything.” 

There was a roar of laughter—and 
then they proceeded to “climb all over 
him.” They didn’t think much of that 
suggestion; it was the “same old stuff” 
that had put the world where it is now, 
and it was just no good. They had 
some rather pointed things to say about 
the ethics of the proposition . . . 

We asked, “Do you fellows approve 
of the using of the atomic bomb at 
Hiroshima?” They didn’t think very 
long over that one. Yes, they approved 
—one hundred percent of them ap- 
proved. One hundred thousand dead? 
More than that would have been killed 
if the war had been prolonged. They 
were civilian dead? What difference 
does it make, once you go to war, 
whether the dead are civilian or mili- 
tary? 

We talked with Professor Tayler aft- 
er class. He said: “They’re always like 
that. Honest, and serious. Thinking 
hard. It’s something new for the faculty 
to be faced by men who have such inti- 
mate acquaintance with their world. 
Let a professor say something that isn’t 
quite correct, just once, and one of the 
boys will pop up with, ‘But professor 
—that isn’t what we found out there!’ 
Can you imagine the effect of that? 
Up to now, we've been talking about 
the effect of the teacher on the student. 
We can turn that around, these days, 
and begin to ask ourselves about the 
effect of such students on the teacher. 
This is the best-informed generation 
we've ever faced .. .” 

It isn’t that they want to boast of 
their war experience; we detected a 
decided dislike for the boaster. They 
want facts, not conceit. Nor do they 
ask any special favors; they haven't set 
up any “For Veterans Only” association, 
as yet, and they probably won't. They 
are not asking for the moon, just be- 
cause they've fought a war. They 
mingle well, mix well with the non- 
veteran. Once in a great while, a GI 
who has failed in an assignment will 
plead, “But, I’ve been away a long 
time . . .” But that is the exception, 
not the rule. 

They are very frank about what they 
like and do not like about the college 


were cynical. 


and the curriculum, The most freque 
“gripe” we heard was that they wey 
compelled to take foreign languages j 
which they had no interest whale . 
One complained: “Why should I su 
through three hours of French a wed 
when I hate the stuff, when I will ne 
use it, once I get out of here? I’ m goift 
to be a lawyer, and you have just abou! 
as much use for French in law as yq 
do for a third leg.” Or “I have to 
German—and I hate German like’ 
hated Hitler. What’s it got to do 
running my father’s business?” : 

Time is of the essence—which § 
something new, for youth. They 
not in a. blind rush to graduate, 
they want to concentrate on what 
know they are going to use, when 
leave here with the sheepskin in 
hands. Their complaint against 
quired courses is nothing new; every 
college man has had it. But the volume 
of their complaint is arresting. 

The boy who liked neither German 
nor Hitler is indicative; while most of 
them want some form of world govem- 
ment, they are still a bit suspicious of 
foreign peoples. It isn’t race prejudice, 
There is a little of that, aggravated by 
their war experience, but their distrust 
of peoples abroad is based principally 
on the conviction that so many of those 
people are backward, unprogressive, 
undemocratic, slow, and not up to the 
American standard. The plight of post 
war Europe doesn’t concern them tod 
much; campaigns for foreign relief do 
not make out so well on this campus. 
That forms another facet of the Gl 
mind. 

We found no real pacifist among 
them; they loathe war but they do not 
see pacifism as the only cure for it. 
They are not, as a group, particularly 
interested in getting rich quick, or in 
selecting every college course as a step- 
ping-stone to the higher salary brackets, 
They seem more anxious to live a life’ 
than to make a living. : 

Most of them are quite un-senti- 
mental, quite practical in everything 
from love to law. They have theif 
dreams, but their heads are not in the 
clouds. The “pre-ministerial” boys, for 
instance, preparing for the ministry, 
look upon the ministry as an opportu- 
nity to accomplish something in their 
world; one boy, the son of a Methodist 
district superintendent, said, “If the 
opportunity doesn’t present itself in the 
ministry, I'll get out of it and _ into 
something else.” The ministry is not 
an end in itself; it is a springboard . 

Some of them are still callow youth 
in spite of war; they have a lot to learn. 
But none are cynical. That encouraged 
us. For those of us who came back to 
college from the battles of World War I 
We were blasé, sophisti- 
cated. We shrugged our shoulders and 
got back to “normalcy” as quickly as 
possible, anxious to make hay (money) 

(Continued on page 63) 
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1 going: 
ta HAT HAS THIS CHILD DONE that she should 
as you , know only poverty and the misery of living 
to take in it? Why should the children of the poor be deprived of healthy, 
like 4 : or decent living while the children of the rich know only the fullness 
0 wil vn of life, taking as rightfully theirs every good thing that comes to 
: , them? 
‘ich is oe. Some persons think such children are better left ignorant of the 
ey are 4 better things beyond their grasp . . . that they will never miss the 
e, but . = _ things they do not know about. How blind this thinking! To 
it they gal r te ~ Z deprive children of the opportunities rightfully theirs is to promote 
n they - class hatred—and eventually class war. 
n their — How children survive and rise above the poverty in which so 
st Te 2 ‘ ' , a? many of them are born . . . how so many fine men and women 
every sag . Jk have come out of this wretched background and become great 
‘olume od q “4 E Hit leaders . . . is beyond understanding. If you could live in the 
+ : x | — city’s slums and know its tragedies, you would marvel at how 
rerman § Ff we } : much can be done with a little help. 
‘Overn- li io 
ous of Mont Lawn (Christian Herald‘s Children’s Home) wants all 
judice, . ‘ : E children to know better living . . . to have every opportunity to 
ted by “te : y a . = : attain it. When you send children to Mont Lawn you take them 
listrust “Big F i cn b ‘ : out of their shabby living, you give them a VACATION FROM 
cipally Fi ees ; : . . . THEIR POVERTY. You let them know a better way of living, and 
F those ’ a % , 7 . awaken in many of them a desire that never dies. WE KNOW, 
essive, rE : - for many men and women, once our child-guests at Mont Lawn, 
to the ia a — - i have come back to tell us. 
f post. P . At Mont Lawn hundreds of slum children discover a peace and 
m too : ‘ loveliness strange to them. Many of them learn for the first time 
lief do F >. ‘ —" about Jesus Christ and His love for little children. Mont Lawn’‘s 
Mpus. 7 = ; ; eae Chapel plays a most important part in it all. Daily living at Mont 
he GI ; ar? = % a Lawn is a spiritual experience no guest ever forgets. 
xk k * 
among ij , A : ise {| ; Food and fun play important parts in the life at Mont Lawn. 
Jo not 4 F sd . —< ; From morn to night, with every stress on keeping the children 
for it. oh : : happy and well, there is not a dull moment. Nature studies, hikes, 
-ularly ie F % swimming, sliding and swinging, sitting under great shade trees 
or In ilies - a ae while someone reads aloud a fascinating tale. The day seems for 
1 step- ee aga : ee too short . . . and before you know it, it is time for taps and the 
ickets, : *% F ; Be ht lowering of the flag before scampering off to bed. 
a life as ™ . . And bed no longer means a dirty mat thrown down in the 
4 . i. corner of a dark inside room, but a clean bed by a window through 
“sent which, in the morning, you see the sun shining and hear the 
ything birds singing. 
their 
in the : — 
vs, for 7 You give the children of the slums so much when you contribute 
nistry, : a , : . to Mont Lawn. Won’? you please send in your gift TODAY so that we 
portu- a ‘ _ can know how many children to invite to this Children’s Paradise? 
their 
hodist , _ eg $5 pays for a week’s... $10 pays for two weeks’ 
‘o VACATION FROM POVERTY! 
| into ' 
is not 
d 4 ’ ——™ ~~ CHRISTIAN HERALD CHILDREN’S HOME 
youth oso : 27 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
aa Herewith we send you Bs a. Please 2i06.....c...-+: 
ick to children the vacation we know they need at Mont Lawn. 
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Working Philosophy 


Some people’ll do anything for mon- 
ey—exceptin’ work. —The Gilcrafter. 


Dangerous 


Father: “I don’t know what to do 
about my son. He says he wants to be 
a racing motorist.” 

Friend: “If that’s the case, you'd 


better not stand in his way.” 
—Watchman-Examiner. 


In Old Malaria 


“TI see there is to be a new campaign 
in Central America against malaria.” 

“Now, what have the Malarians been 
up to now?” 


Good Question 
“Par” 
“What now?” 
“Why didn’t Noah swat both flies 


while he had the chance?” 
—Health Culture. 


Pome 


On mules we find two legs behind 
And two we find before; 
We stand behind before we find 


What the two behind be for! 
—Watchword. 


Toss-up 


Golfer—Sorry to be so late, boys. It 
was really a toss-up whether I should 
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come to the club or stay at the office— 


and—er—I had to toss fifteen times. 
5 —Lookout. 


Considerate 


After going about three miles the 
motorist who had given the dear old 
lady a lift on the country road asked: 
“And where did you say you were 
going?” 

“Well,” she said, “to tell you the real 
truth, I was going in the opposite direc- 
tion only I didn’t like to hurt your feel- 
ings when you were so kind as to offer 
me a ride.” —Judge. 
Double Saving 

Manufacturers advise motorists to 
save their tires by driving slowly. It’s 


also a good way to save the drivers. 
—Providence Journal. 


No Laughing Matter 

She: “I suppose you get paid for the 
jokes you write.” 

He: “Certainly! You don’t imagine 
I write them for fun, do you?” 

She: “Oh, no; any one could tell that 
by reading them.” 


Cobbler’s Child 

Little Marie and little Willie were 
having one of their regular arguments 
through the fence. “Huh,” exclaimed 
Marie, “just imagine your papa, owner 


jibe 


“You failed in everything but geography. How come?” 


“| didn’t take it.’ 


—Watchman-Examiner. 


of a tailor shop, letting you run around 
in those ragged pants.” 

“Is that so?” retorted Willie. “Well 
your pop’s a dentist, and the baby a 
your home has no teeth!” —Watchwon 


New Idea 


There is a hairdresser in a suburbap 
district who has hit on a new idea. He 
tells his customers such horrible stories 
that it makes their hair stand on end, 
It is so much easier for him to cut i 
then, he says. —Treasure Chest (India), 


Lucky 


Smith: “My ancestors came over on 
the Mayflower.” 
Jones: “It’s lucky they did. The im. 


migration laws are much stricter now.” 
—McCall Spirit, 


Sound Advice 


“Doctor, can you cure me of snoring 
—I snore so loud that I awaken myself. 
“Well, in that case I certainly advise 

you to sleep in another room.” 
—Carbon Copy. 


Postman Rang Once 

“And what did my darling do all the 
evening?” 

“I played postman, Mummy. I pw 
a letter in every house in the avenue. 
Real letters, too. I found a big bundle 
of them in your drawer, tied up in pink 
ribbon.” —The Lookout, 


Correction 


Teacher: “Johnny, if five sheep were 
in a field and one jumped out, how 
many would be left?” 

Johnny: “There wouldn’t be any left. 
You know arithmetic, but you don't 
know sheep.” 


Poor Fish 


Talkative lady: “A big man like you 
could find a better occupation than 
catching poor little fish.” 

Wise fisherman: “Maybe so, ma’am. 
But if this poor little fish had kept his 
mouth shut, he wouldn’t be on this 
hook.” —McCall Spirit. 


Cow Talk 


Ike—Hey, look at that bunch of cows! 

Mike—Not bunch, herd. 

Ike—Heard of what? 

Mike—Herd of cows. 

Ike—Sure, I’ve heard of cows. 

Mike—I mean a cow herd. 

Ike—Well, what do I care if a cow 
heard? I didn’t say anything Im 
ashamed of. —Builders. 


We Are Such Stuff... 


A little old lady in her seventies went 
to a doctor. She expounded all her ail- 
ments, real and imaginary, but seemed 
most concerned about a recurring dream 
in which she was diligently pursued by 
a personable young man who want 
to flirt with her. The doctor was sympa- 
thetic, and advised her how she might 
sleep more soundly. 

In a few days she returned, still woe- 
ful. 

“Don’t tell me you aren’t sleeping bet- 
ter nowadays,” said the doctor. 

“Oh, I’m sleeping fine,” the patient re- 
plied, “but to tell the truth, I certainly 
miss that young man!” Kablegram. 
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(Continued from page 60) 
while the sun shone. We thought that 
perhaps somehow, by way of miracle 
or the hand of God, things in the world 
might straighten out. 

Compared with these boys, we were 
a prize lot of idiots. These fellows 
know that things will never straighten 
out unless men make them straighten 
out, and that if men fail in that, we 
shall all be blown to little bloody bits 
in one grand cloud of atomic dust. 
They believe in prayer—and hard work. 

They are not panicky at the prospect 
of that atomic cloud. Not afraid of it. 
Not bitter. They know how badly their 
fathers have failed, and they look for 
new ways. They are quite as religious 
as their fathers were at their age—prob- 
ably more religious, if less denomina- 
tional. 

They are not fooling themselves that 
religion is a matter of which church a 
man belongs to, or that it is lip-service 
to a tradition handed down from the 
Middle Ages. Religion, to them, is one- 
tenth inspiration, nine-tenths perspira- 
tion, or it isn’t a religion worth having. 
There is nothing more hopeful in our 
world than that. 

Dean Vuilleumier, who has seen boys 
come and go at Dickinson for twenty- 
seven years, puts it well: “During the 
war, the faculty here was terribly wor- 
ried over “How to Treat the Returned 
Veteran.’ The general idea seemed to 
be that we should all stop whatever we 
were doing, and run to the nearest 
psychiatrist, who could tell us how to 
handle the horde of young psychopaths 
about to descend upon us. But when 
the veteran arrived, he wasn’t like that, 
at all. He was just a normal person.” 

Normal, intelligent, hardened in the 
school of experience—but still optimistic 
about his world and his chances in that 
world. And he seems a lot better pre- 
pared to handle whatever comes than 
was his soldier-father of the early ’20’s. 
If they get half a chance, they will 
leave a better world behind them. 


Barleyeorn Flunks at Yale 
(Continued from page 31) 
enough. Let’s all pray there will be.” 

We asked about Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. 

“Excellent!” he exclaimed. “A great 
organization. They cooperate with us 
one hundred percent. But Alcoholics 
Anonymous is still limited, you see, to 
about 10,000 persons who were alco- 
holics and who have freed themselves 
from the habit. They are honest: they 
do not pretend to be medical men, but 
merely average folks who think that the 
power of God alone is powerful enough 
to heal. Their major effect is on drink- 
ers who have not been damaged physi- 
cally or mentally by alcohol. Those who 


are really damaged need psychiatrists 
or doctors to help them, and Alcoholics 


Anonymous doesn’t pretend to be effec- 
tive with them. Here, science must step 
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in. I’m strong for Alcoholics Anony- 
mous. It should be given the enthusias- 
tic support of all of us. But the types 
of alcoholics they can’t help still call 
for us.” 

Did he get much help from the min- 
isters? 

“A great deal. You ought to see the 
preachers in our Summer School! Why, 
they come up here by the dozen, anx- 
ious to get hold of the real facts of the 
problem. At the 1943-44 summer 
courses, we had a total of 226 ‘stu- 
dents’, and 86 of them were ministers 
from every denomination. They have 
always outnumbered those representing 
other callings and vocations. They ask 
real questions, believe me; they aren't 
fooling. 

“More than 2,000 people from every 
walk of life apply for admission to the 
School every summer; we can’t take 
more than 240. They come to listen to 
lecturers who are everything from 
scientists to businessmen and clergy- 
men; they discuss such divergent top- 
ics as The Effect of Alcohol on the In- 
dividual, Social and Personal Factors 
of Alcoholism, the Hereditary Factor, 
Personality and Alcohol, Philosophy of 
the Temperance Movement. 

“The School is run by scientists who 
have only one aim: to bring to the pub- 
lic through these ‘students’ the results of 
our investigations. We have no axes to 
grind. Some temperance workers feel 
that the School errs in not declaring it- 
self for total abstinence, and some wets 
have called for a stand for ‘moderation.’ 
But, once they get here, we’ve found 
the advocates of both positions talking 
it over calmly. They come to under- 
stand that we are engaged in scientific 
investigation more than in philosophy. 

“Living together, thinking together, 
discovering each other, they come to 
have the consciousness of a common 
group and to have certain common 
loyalties, in spite of their divergent 
goals. At the end of the course, many 
of them leave feeling that the problem 
of alcohol is a lot more complex than 
they had ever imagined—and that’s 
good! Too many of us feel that we 
have all the answers to all the complex 
problems—and too many of the prob- 
lems never get solved for the simple 
reason that we do not approach them 
with the respect which their magnitude 
demands.” 

And just what is the magnitude of 
the problem? 

“There are approximately 100 mil- 
lion men and women of drinking age in 
the United States,” he replied. “Fifty 
million of them use alcoholic beverages. 
Of these, three million become exces- 
sive drinkers and 750,000 of them be- 


come chronic alcoholics. And that, my 


friend, constitutes a problem.” 
We came away from the old brown- 


stone house still wondering why this 


thing must be limited to Yale. Why do 
we not have a string of these clinics and 
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summer schools stretching from New 
Haven to San Francisco? If we could 
get that, we could save 750,000 chil- 
dren from becoming alcoholics across 
the next thirty years. The expense of 
such clinics would be trivial compared 
to the expense of putting 750,000 hu- 
man beings in the chains of John Bar- 
leycorn! 

Of course, the liquor industry would 
not like it; they would cry to high 
heaven. But—can you blame them? It 
would mean that the voices of the 
distillers and the rum peddlers might 
be stilled forever! 


MORE THAN THE EARTH 
(Continued from page 28) 


starved for the farm, for the world they 
knew. They missed the feel of the earth 
under their feet, the smell of sun and 
rain on the ground, familiar sounds, 


familiar colors, the stillness and white’ 


of winter. I can’t exactly say it, Mrs. 
Hawks, but I felt it too. I guess I still 
do. I get homesick for the farm, though 
it’s been years.” 

“Could you have supper, I mean din- 
ner, with me tonight? We could talk 
about Iowa and about home. You see, I 
get the same feeling too. Would you?” 

“Oh, I'd love to, Mrs. Hawks—but 
not here at the hotel; the employees 
aren’t permitted to eat here.” 

“Then we'll just go somewhere else. 
You come up to my room when you're 
through?” 

“That’s wonderful. I'd love having— 
supper—with you.” 

That had been the beginning of the 
strange friendship. Minnie Hawks and 
Carolee, whose real name had been 
Mary Louise Jenkins but had to be 
changed because its simplicity was out 
of place in the cold sharpness of the 
chrome-and-glass shop. Mrs. Hawks 
didn’t care for manicured nails, but it 
gave her a chance to see the girl oftener 
—and besides she guessed Mary Louise 
needed the money. It soon became an 
unspoken arrangement that they would 
spend their Sundays together. Church, 
a good dinner somewhere away from 
the hotel, perhaps a walk or a ride to 
one of the parks, vespers and supper. 
She welcomed Monday mornings only 
because she could start looking forward 
to Sunday again. 


RS. HAWKS got up from the rock- 
er. It was time for the mail. In her 
box were two copies of the Oskaloosa 
Herald, the monthly folder from the 
church society at home, and a letter from 


| Matilda Baggs. The other piece was a 


surprise. Her eyes lighted when she 
read the return address in the upper left 
corner. It was the spring seed cata- 
logue, and Billy Bates in the postoffice 
at home had added postage and for- 
warded it to her. She thanked the clerk 
and hurried back to her chair on the 


porch. Such a richness of home lay jy 
her lap. She played a little game—eenie 
meenie, minie, moe, she counted oye 
the mail. The letter won. She ripped 
the envelope eagerly and her lip 
moved as she read. 

“Dear Minnie: Harry and I talked 
about you only last night and I said 
to myself, this morning I'll start a lette 
to Minnie before I do up my bread, 
We have been having a wet season 
and the ploughing isn’t done as yet and 
Harry is sure worried about getting ip 
the crops. We haven't anyone to help 
us now, so I’m learning to run the trae. 
tor and I'll help in the fields this sum. 
mer and the house will have to run it 
self. 

“The church had a going-away sup. 
per last Thursday. I baked three pies, 
Emma came over and went with us 
She brought some of her red plum pre- 
serves. You know her Billy was killed 
in Italy. This party was a farewell one 
for the Grayson twins, Tommy Martin 
and Eddie Stark, who are going into 
the Army and hope to get occupation 
duty. Their going away certainly works 
a hardship on the families. You cant 
get any help and there is some talk of 
taking some of the men from the Coun- 
ty Home to help the farmers with the 
lighter chores. Harry says to tell you 
that Lew Suechting, who rented your 
farm, said he’d like to get out of the 
lease as he hasn’t any help, and Martha 
is so poorly now she can’t even do the 
housework. Maybe you had better come 
back and start farming again! With 
the government wanting us to double 
production, it is sure going to keep us 
humping. I must get to my bread. 
Harry joins me in sending regards. 
Your friend, Matilda Baggs.” 

The little game of choosing had lost 
its flavor. She ripped the brown wrap- 
ping on the catalogue. A wave of nos 
talgia washed over her so strong she 
squeezed her eyes shut. Slowly they 
opened as if afraid to find the picture 
on her lap had vanished, for there lay 
home. She cupped her fingers around 
the brilliant smoothness of the perfect 
paper tomato, then moved them slowly 
to the pictured cucumbers as if she 
could feel their crisp green coolness 
through the hot paper. She turned the 
pages swiftly, drinking in the beauty 
pictured there—corn peeled back to 
show even rows of golden kernels, 
bursting pea pods from which tumbled 
pale green globes, golden pumpkins 
trailing their vines between soldier- 
straight rows of corn, solid cabbages, 
deep red beets, purple and white tur 
nips, rich brown potatoes, curly lettuce. 

Then she came to the flowers. Min- 
nie Hawks read the familiar names, 
rolling them over and over on het 
tongue, tasting of their fragrance. 
Heavenly blue morning glories, red and 
pink baby ramblers, straight shafts of 
purple stock, candytuft, old-fashioned 
four o’clocks in their common reds and 
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lav pip lows. puffs of snowballs, and even 
4Y 0 Carolee’s remembered golden glows. 
Her fingers touched each picture, 
1 Over'® softly tracing the outlines as if to bring 
ripped them to life beneath her touch. The 
r lip pungent odor of printer’s ink became to 
her a mixed bouquet of summer fra- 
I said  STances- 

Suddenly she arose, gathered up her 
tie unopened papers and the catalogue. 
“?’'m going back, I’m going home,” she 
announced loudly to the empty porch. 
tr She must find someone with whom to 
share this wonderful thing. Carolee, of 
course. 

Through the door she saw the girl, 
her dark head bent over the nails of an 
angular woman in bright blue slacks, so 
she went on to the desk and asked to 
Y SUP Bend a telegram. She wrote swiftly, 


nae spending words lavishly. “Must have 
2 possession of my farm by first of 
m pre- ” « 
killed month,” she wrote. “Take up any nec- 
oll essary business with lawyer Hobbs in 
Mert Oskaloosa. Important you _ vacate. 
o into # Vite reply collect. Minnie Hawks.” 
voll “Twenty-six words, Mrs, Hawks. It 


will be cheaper to send a day letter.” 


,# ‘But a straight telegram would be 
1 cant 


talk of 
Coun- 


th the | hen send it straight, please. It’s 


I you 4% important.” 


d your 


. Wik er hampered by lavender chiffon dress- 


double 4°32 the morning. She’d buy a sunbon- 
net to take back with her, if she could 
find one. Minnie Hawks giggled. She’d 
have a better chance if she wanted to 
buy slacks or shorts. Maybe she ought 
ad lost 4° buy some. Imagine what Tillie 
Baggs would say to that. Minnie 


eep US 
bread. 
egards. 


wrap- 
of nos- 
ng she 


Hawks wearin’ men’s pants! 


y they }Hew Good a Neighbor Are You? 


picture 
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around 
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She walked back to the door of the 
of the shop. There was a new erectness to her 
Marti body, a new set to her shoulders. She 
do the #'"2S the farm woman again, in ging- 
ham apron with deep pockets, no long- 


Check your score by the following 
table, which lists the credits or points 
if oe for each of the three answers to each 
oolnedl question. (If, for instance, you checked 
ed the C under question No. 1, you get 5 
beauty |POints; if you checked “A” you get 3 
ack to gPOints; if you checked “B” you get one 
ernels, gP0int.) List your points and add them 
imbled §UP for your final score, in the space 


A-3; B-1; C-5.] 11. A-1; B-3; C-5. 
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. A-3; B-5; C-1.| 19. A-1; B-5; C-3. 
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Carolee was making c..unge for her 
customer, and then she turned to Mrs. 
Hawks waiting impatiently by the door. 
For the benefit of the red-haired man- 
ager they maintained always the oper- 
ator-and-customer acquaintance only. 

“Time to give me a manicure, Caro- 
lee?” 

“Mrs. Hawks, you just had one yes- 
terday. You can’t possibly need an- 
other so soon,” Carolee protested. ~ 

“Now, whose fingers are these, young 
lady? Carolee, I’ve got to talk to you 
now. It can’t wait, not even till lunch 
time. I want a manicure.” 

“All right,” Carolee laughed. Mrs. 
Hawks squirmed and fidgeted while 
Carolee changed the towel, brought 
fresh hot soapy water in the hand- 
shaped tray. 

“Your right hand, please.” Mrs. 
Hawks thrust her hand into Carolee’s 
outstretched one. 

“Carolee, I’m going home. Back to 
Oskaloosa,” she announced triumphant- 
ly. The lost frightened look, gone now 
for many weeks, came stealing back into 
the girl’s blue eyes. Suddenly Mrs. 
Hawks knew what she wanted, wanted 
even more than the farm. She wanted 
Carolee. Her heart began to sing. 

“Oh, that’s fine,” stumbled the girl, 
blinking rapidly. “That’s just fine.” 


“I think so. And you know what?” 


“No. What?” 


“You're going with me. Ouch!” The 
scissors had jabbed sharply into the 


pink flesh. 


“Oh, I’m sorry, I didn’t—I, well—you 


said—” 


“I said you are coming with me. Car- 


olee, please .. .” 


The girl sat looking at the older wom- 
an across the table, the cuticle scissors 
held like a torch in her right hand while 
the other gripped the hand she held so 
tightly the skin showed white beneath 
the pressure of her fingers. She opened 
her mouth to speak but no words came. 

“Carolee, I’m all alone. There’s that 
big empty house, those acres of good 
land. It would be like having a daugh- 
ter, Carolee. No, not Carolee. Mary 
Louise—that name goes with the land. 
The government wants production; 
well, we'll give it to them.’ It'll be hard 
work, just us two. But when Bill comes 
back, we'll have a man on the farm 


again.” 


Slowly the girl pulled herself from 
the chair, she still seemed dazed. “Tl 
come. We'll go back home, together, 


Mother Hawks.” 


Minnie gathered the lithe form into 
her arms and kissed the sweet tear- 
stained face. Then, briskly chucking 
her under the chin, she said: “You 
know, Mary Louise, we'd better start 
humpin’. We've got a lot to do and 
I’ve gotta learn to drive that tractor 
before fall. Do you think I might buy 


a pair of slacks before we leave?” 


Mary Louise laughed with delight. 
“Yes, we sure gotta start humping!” 





SHINOLA WHITE 
is like a kiss... 


s 


@ You'll be pleased to see how white Shinola 
White keeps your summer shoes. Made of the 
whitest white pigment available, Shinola White 
is a scientifically prepared white shoe cleaner. 
Follow directions on the package, and see 
for yourself: it’s hard to rub off. 

Summer or winter, for every type and color 
shoe, you'll find it pays to KEEP "EM SHINING 
WITH SHINOLA. 
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Foot 
Cushions 


LIKE WALKING ON A PILLOW! 


Do you suffer from metatarsal CALLOUSES, 

CORNS, WEAK ARCH FOOT PAINS? Try Dr. 

¢ Barron’s New Foot Cushions for blessed relief! 

Pend. LIGHT, SPONGY, AIR-VENTILATED. Fits all 

shoes. Cushions your ARCHES and FEET from 

HEEL to TOES. Dr. Barron says: ‘Wonderful for tired, 

aching feet. Helps make walking a pleasure.’’ Happy cus- 

tomer writes: ‘‘I feel like I have new feet in just a few 

hours.’’ H. H., Sedan, Kan. Send only $1.98 for A PAIR 

or C,O.D. plus postage. STATE SHOE SIZE AND IF MAN 

OR WOMAN. 30-DAY TRIAL GUARANTEE. Money back if 

no blessed relief! ORTHO CO., 111 W. 83rd St., Dept. 
90H, New York City 24. 


Show lovely Doehla Christmas Cards, Sta- 

tionery, Gift Wrappings—to friends, neigh- 

bors, co-workers. You make $25 on only 50 

Name Imprinted $1 boxes. So lovely they sell on sight! NO 
Christmas Cords EXPERIENCE NEEDED. Write for 2 
25 ] sample boxes on approval. If friends don’t 
te snap them up, return at our expense. HARRY 
DOEHLA CO., Dept. C.4, Fitchburg, Mass, 
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Film Reviews and Ratings by the 
PROTESTANT 


MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 
(Cooperating with the Protestant Film Commission) 


Y THIS time of year the weather has 

B become too hot in most places for the 

average film-goer to seek out pictures 

of grandiose theme and colossal this-or- 

that. And many people, especially the 

“family trade,” are in the mood for some- 
thing light and amusing. 

As though sensing this mood in advance, 
the 20th Century-Fox studios have brought 
out in time for summer showings a film 
which, in our estimation, meets almost all 
of the requirements for just plain, un- 
adorned entertainment. It is “Miracle on 
34th Street.” 

Understand, this film has no overpower- 
ing “message.” It is aimed at warming the 
auricles rather than challenging the cere- 
bella. It makes no pretense of appealing to 
those “discriminating” experts who search 
for subtlety of plot, superior nuances of 
photography or intricate camera tech- 
niques. It is just good, clean fun—the kind 
that will leave you feeling merry and full 
of peace with the world. 

That “Miracle on 34th Street” will de- 
light the masses, we haven’t the slightest 
doubt. Starting with what he thought was 
a “B” picture, the producer had not gone 
far before he realized his material’s poten- 
tial appeal, and promptly expanded both 
budget and result into “A” proportions. 
The story is refreshingly original, and has 
many amusing twists that, in spite of the 
whimsical theme, somehow make it pretty 
convincing. 

The whimsical theme is, “Is there a 
Santa Claus?” On the face of it, that may 
seem pretty infantile. But this picture 
proves conclusively that Santa does exist! 
His name is Kris Kringle (charmingly 
played by Edmund Gwenn) and he lives 
in a home for the aged when not operating 
as the chief children’s attraction in a de- 
partment-store toy department. His faith 
and kindness bring about changes in the 
lives of those he meets—including heads of 
his own and rival department stores when, 
by the simple device of being honest, he 
proceeds to take the commercialism out 
of Christmas. 

The climax of the story—and some of its 
most amusing sequences—comes when his 
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sanity is tested in court, with the decision 
depending on his ability to prove he is 
really Santa Claus. How the decision is 
reached—satisfactorily to all—is worthy of 
O. Henry, or possibly C. Dickens. 

A minor but nevertheless marring se- 
quence is that showing a silly wife, full of 
cocktails and nonsense, who occupies some 
footage for no special reason we could de- 
tect. And we would have been happier if 
the clever writer and director, George 
Seaton, could have kept his plot interest 
without making the feminine lead (Mau- 
reen O’Hara) a divorced woman who re- 
marries. 

But having thus commented, we have 
delivered ourselves of about all the “indict- 
ment” this otherwise highly diverting film 
deserves. A Ys¢ 


OTHER CURRENT FILMS 


Audience Suitability Ratings: 
A—Adults; Y—Young people 12 to 18; 
C—Children under 12. 


Eprror’s Note: Except where so stated, these re- 
views are not to be construed as endorsements, 
either of specific films or of movie-going in general. 
They are for the guidance of readers who attend 
motion pictures, not inducements to those who do 
not. The “suitability” classification, moreover, is 
not a guarantee the film is without fault; it is merely 
a guide. 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Warner). 
A morbid and unpleasant drama portraying 
the homicidal activities of a selfish and 
ruthless artist. Ethically and morally un- 
acceptable. A 


THE HOMESTRETCH (20th Century- 
Fox). Of beautiful racing horses and the 
people who train and race them. Scenery 
and photography are superior to the story— 
which, being about horseracing, inevitably 
condones the associated gambling. A, Y 


‘ Brought into court by a pseudo-psychiatrist, Kris (Edmund Gwenn) and his 
lawyer friend (John Payne) fight to prove that he actually is Santa Claus, 




























THEY WON’T BELIEVE ME (RKO) 
A murder trial, with flashback scenes de 
tailing the story of a misspent life, Un 
elevating, save as a warning to thos 
tempted to similar evil-doing. A 


THE EGG AND I (Universal). This 
bucolic farce strains feverishly at being 
funny. The caricature of country people, 
and the slapstick behavior of the partici 
pants may be enjoyed by urban sophisti 
cates; any resemblance to real farm life is 
merely coincidental. A, Y,¢ 


DARK DELUSION (MGM). Another 
“Dr. Gillespie” story, intensely moving and 
convincing in its theme that a mentally ill 
person is not necessarily insane. A,Y 


SAN DEMETRIO, LONDON (20th 
Century-Fox). A British-made film which 
tells a tale, realistic and completely be 
lievable, of inspiring heroism aboard 4 


gasoline tanker en route from Galveston to 
England. A, Y 


HONEYMOON (RKO). Entertaining 10- 
mantic comedy giving Shirley Temple her 
chance at a grown-up role, to which she 
does full justice. A good satire on hasty 
marriage. It is too bad that Shirley lied 
about her age and marriage status to enter 
Mexico, but she does not take the much- 
publicized drink! A, Y,¢ 


STALLION ROAD (Warner). Romance, 
drama and comedy on a _horse-breeding 
ranch in the West. Beautiful scenery, fine 
musical score, and a good clean story- 
marred only by a drinking sequence that 
is both objectionable and unnecessary t 
the story. A, Y, © 


NEW ORLEANS (United Artists). The 
story of the development of jazz from levet 
hot-spots to symphony halls, complicated 
with frustrated love, flagrant liquor and 
gambling. A 
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CALCUTTA (Paramount). A mystery 
drama, this concerns the “on and off duty” 
activities of famous “Hump” flyers. In- 
trigue, jewel smuggling, murder, the casual 
attitude of the men toward marriage, and 
a great deal of drinking picture the flyers 
in an unpleasant—and, we believe, unreal- 
istic—light. A 


HIGH BARBAREE (MGM). The “liv- 
ing over” of the happy childhood and 
young manhood of a flyer whose plane is 
wrecked in the Pacific and who dreams of 
finding “High Barbaree,” a mythical island, 
with the girl next door who had shared his 
youthful yearnings. Pleasant emphasis on 
wholesome family life. A, Y, C 


BANJO (RKO). Entertaining, especially 
for children, is this story of a child and her 
experience with life, complicated by the 
actions of grown-ups but compensated for 
by her pet dog’s devotion. A, Y, C 


THE TROUBLE WITH WOMEN (Para- 
mount). The questionable ethics employed 
by some small-town newspapers and the 
farcical adventures of a professor given to 
self psychoanalysis make up this amusing 
satire. A, Y 


RAMROD (United Artists). Splendid 
photography of the Utah mountains con- 
trast sharply with the action sequences 
which are largely comprised of murderous 
attacks, selfish pursuits, and ruthless and 
wilful characters. A 


WELCOME STRANGER (Paramount). 
The congenial Bing Crosby-Barry Fitzger- 
ald team turns to the medical profession to 
bring about good community relationships 
in a small Maine town. The result is a 
wholesome, heart-warming picture show- 
ing human nature in its whimsical aspects. 


A, Y, C 


THE SIN OF HAROLD DIDDLEBOCK 
(United Artists). This picture shows what 
happens when a timid bookkeeper, fired by 
his firm, takes his first drink. All the old 
Harold Lloyd stunts are worked in. Drink- 
ing is made ridiculous; gambling equally so 
—but getting married without knowing it is 
not so funny. A,Y 


Definitely Not Recommended 


DUEL IN THE SUN (David O. Selznick 
Production). This film, when first released 
on the West Coast, stirred a storm of pro- 
test from Protestants and Catholics alike. 
Under pressure, certain changes were made 
by Mr. Selznick in the hope that his ex- 
pensive production would pass muster. He 
should have known better—for the whole 
story is beyond redemption. Yet general 
release is now made, and the ads proclaim 
that the Catholic Legion of Decency has 
passed it in its revised form, as “objection- 
able in part.” If that be true, our Catholic 
friends are slipping. Protestants would 
never pass anything so palpably rotten. 

The picture runs the gamut of vices: 
gambling, debauchery, adultery, seduction, 
uncontrolled hate and unadorned murder. 
A spoken prologue states that the film 
depicts. what happened in the old days to 
the “transgressors of the laws of God and 
man,” and explains one of the characters as 
an unordained evangelist” who preyed 
upon unintelligent but God-fearing people. 
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This character, called “The Sinkiller,” is a 
libel on the Christian profession—and his 
acceptance by the community is a libel on 
God-fearing people of any age, be they in- 
telligent or unintelligent. 

In trying to palm off on decent film- 
goers this technicolored travesty on moral- 
ity, Mr. Selznick has blotched his escutch- 
eon with an indelible stain. It is to be 
hoped that Protestants will register their 
rebuke by staying away in large numbers 
from showings of this picture. 


Documentary Films 


FORGOTTEN ISLAND: PUERTO 
RICO (This is America Series; RKO). This 
“Rich Port” which was the keystone of 
American defense during the war, is quite 
a problem. While it is sugar country and 
has great possibilities, its natural resources 
are inadequate; it is handicapped by dis- 
ease caused by indescribable slums and 
bad sanitation. Illiteracy and poor social 
conditions are the lot of many of its peo- 
ple. The government is endeavoring to 
promote agricultural and industrial edu- 
cation through vocational projects. (It is 
not pleasant to see our government in the 
rum business.) The Puerto Ricans are 
America’s stepchildren. In this film there 
is much food for thought and incentive for 
action. AS ¥ 


CHILDREN IN TROUBLE (March of 
Time). Produced for the New York State 
Youth Commission, this timely and well- 
planned presentation shows how home, 
school, church and community can co- 
operate in rehabilitating “children in trou- 
ble” and preventing others from joining 
the ranks of delinquents. Excellent for 
general showing. A, Y, C 


PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


*) A previous “Picture of the Month” 


(+) Definitely not recommended 


ADULTS, YOUNG PEOPLE, CHILDREN: A 
Likely Story; Apache Rose; The Beginning or the 
End*; Buck Privates Come Home; Camegie Hall; 
Code of the West; Great Expectations*; Henry V.*; 
Holiday in Mexico; I'll Be Yours; It Happened in 
Brooklyn; It Happened on Fifth Avenue; It’s a 
Wonderful Life*; I’ve Always Loved You; The 
Jolson Story; King of the Wild Horses; The Late 
George Apley; Love Laughs at Andy Hardy; Mag- 
nificent Doll®; Margie*; The Mighty McGurk; My 
Brother Talks to Horses; My Favorite Brunette; 
Over the Santa Fe Trail; The Overlanders; Sinbad 
the Sailor; Smoky; Song of the South; Song of 
Scheherazade; South of the Crisholm Trail; That 
Way With Women; Three Little Girls in Blue; 
Till the Clouds Roll By; The Time of Their Lives; 
Trail Street; The Yearling*; Undercover Maisie. 


ADULTS AND YOUNG PEOPLE: The Best 
Years of Our Lives; Blaze of Noon; Blondie’s Holi- 
day; Boomerang; Brief Encounter; Caesar and 
Cleopatra; A Cage of Nightingales; Canyon Pas- 
sage; Carnival in Costa Rica; Copacabana; Criminal 
Court; Danger Street; Dangerous Millions; Easy 
Come, Easy Go; The Farmer’s Daughter; I Cover 
Big Town; The Imperfect Lady; Ladies’ Man; The 
Macomber Affair; The Magic Bow; The Michigan 
Kid; Mr, District Attorney; Monsieur Beaucaire; My 
Darling Clementine; Night and Day; Pursued; The 
Perfect Marriage; The Pilgrim Lady; The Plains- 
man and the Lady; The Razor’s Edge; The Red 
House; The Return of Monte Cristo; St. Francis of 
Assisi; The Secret Heart; Sister Kenny*; Somewhere 
in the Night; The Shocking Miss Pilgrim; Seven 
Were Saved; Smash-Up; Stairway to Heaven*; 
Suddenly It’s Spring; 13 Rue Madeleine; They 
Were Sisters; The Thirteenth Hour; The Years 
Between. 


ADULTS ONLY: The Armelo Affair; Backlash; 
The Beast with Five Fingers}; Born to Kill+; The 
Brasher Doubloon; The Dark Mirror; Dead Reck- 
oning+; The Devil Thumbs a Ride; Fear in the 
Night; Framed; The Guilt of Janet Ames; Humor- 
esque; Johnny O’Clockt; Jungle Flight; The 
Locket; Lady in the Lake; The Man I Love; Nora 
Prentiss; Notorious Gentlemen; Odd Man Out; The 
Private Affairs of Bel Ami; The Sea of Grass; 
Strange Journey; Undercurrent; The Verdict. 
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The day you see this 
picture will ever re- 
main a day set aside 
in your heart! 


Meet the 
man behind 
the miracle! 


with 
EDMUND GWENN « Gene Lockhart 
Natalie Wood «+ Porter Hall + William 
Frawley « Jerome Cowan « Philip Tonge 
Written for the Screen and Directed by 
GEORGE SEATON 
Produced by 
WILLIAM PERLBERG 
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HAVE THEM REBOUND 


Save that precious Bible, 
those rare old books, those worn 
Hymnals. Our sturdy bindings 
will preserve them for years. 
All work guaranteed. 

Write for folder. 


Che HECKMAN BINDERY 
906 North Sycamore St. 
North Manchester, Indiana 
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Christmas Cards sell fast at 25 and 50 for CHRISTMAS 
$1. Also 22 different box pasertments in- 

eluding Deluxe gonery & & Every 


0 experien nal samy les. Also 
Phillips of 21. for $1 assortment on approval 


PhillipsCardCo., 800 HuntSt.,Newton,Mass. WITH NAME 


HAR 
ge 


By O. Levin, M.D., and H. Behrman, M.D. 


Two doctors tell you what to do to save and beautify your 
hair, stimulate healthier hair growth, and deal with many 
problems, as 
Dandruft—gray hair—thinning hair—care of the scalp— 
baldness—abnormal types of hair—excessive oiliness— 
brittle ve falling out—infection—parasites— 
hair hygiene, etc., 

“A worthwhile book full of ones information.’ 
hio State Medical jae 
Price $2.00, incl. ease. 5-day-Money-Back Guarantee 
EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 903-C, 251 W. 19th 
Street, New York 11 
















ba FOR SELLING 100 ASSORTMENTS 
CM) of 21 gorgeous CHRISTMAS 


CARDS worth 10c to 25c each. 
Sells for only $1.00 per box. Your 
-profit up to 50c. Request actual 


sample box on approval at once. $PpECIAL 
F R E E J Don’t Delay—WRITE TODAY. OFFERS 
‘water HEDENKAMP & CO. 
oe - bn 00 


343 Broadway, Dept. Y-16, New York 13, N.Y. 






Women- 6a WMcnty -Se\\ 
TL La ES 
f AMAZING NEW FIT SERVICE 





WRITE TODAY... ask for FREE outfit with sample 
Enjoy taking orders for YOURS-TRULY 
jery. Sensational Individual Customer 
Fit ‘Beevies to fit every type of leg: —short, long, 

Ud extra mone. & a, a and or Earn money 
4. of your perience needed. Write fully. 


.= AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS, Dept. G-144 indianapolis 7, ind. 


qussves ACHES ond PAIRS WITHOUT DRUGS 

the new improved (low f: 
quency ) "ACTIVATOR at heme 
for prompt relief from irritating 
pains. Gives effective aid for 
transient relief frem non-inflam- 
matory nerve pains associated 
with Arthritis, Neuritis, Muscu- 
lar Rheumatism, etc. Drugless, 
safe, portable. Write today for 
Free folder and 10 Day Trial 
offer. Unico Products, Inc., 3932 
Field Avenue, Dept, 20, Detroit 
14, Mich. 


MAKE $30-$40 A WEEK 
You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by phy- 
sicians. Thousands of graduates. 48th 
yr. One graduate has charge of 10-bed 
hospital. Another saved $400 while 
learning. Equipment included. Men, 
women i8 to 60. High school not 
required. Easy tuition payments. Trial plan. Write today. 

ICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 557, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send free booklet:and 16 sample lesson pages. 
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THE TOKEN 
(Continued from page 19) 


take money for doing things like that.” 

The driver interrupted. “You should 
have taken the dough!” 

Steve smiled. “When you get a job, 
you count on the money you will make. 
But when you do somebody a favor, 
just like you are doing in giving me a 
lift, money doesn’t enter into it. It’s 
the same way when one saves another’s 
life.” 

“What did the kid say?” 

“He was surprised all right. I guess 
everything he ever wanted and got, he 
got with money. He couldn’t quite 
figure me out. Then he asked me if 
there wasn’t some way in which he 
could show his appreciation. Some im- 
pulse made me remove the fob from my 
watch. It’s a small piece of cheap metal 
about the size of a quarter, but it has a 
fancy design engraved on it. I told him 
to take it as a token, and if he ever got 
a chance to do someone good, to pass 
it on instead of accepting a reward. 

“The kid thoughtfully put it in his 
pocket. Then we sat back and watched 
the flames finish the car. It wasn’t long 
before the State Patrol showed up. The 
kid got a ride home and I headed 
towards New York. That’s the last time 
I saw him.” 

The driver shook his head. “You 
should have taken the money. All you 
got from that experience is a scar, and 
you're minus a watch fob.” 

“You probably would have done the 
same as I did,” Steve said. “You can 
drop me off at the next cross road. I 
can take a short cut over the hill to 
my place. And thanks for the lift!” 

The driver slowed the truck. “Glad 
to do it.” 

Rogers swung from the cab with his 
suitcase in hand, and as he hit the road 


TEA-TIME CHAT 
(Continued from page 29) 


coming six weeks which would be car- 
ried on in exactly the same way that 
the last one had. We were to be given 
a second chance to show what we could 
do. 

“You can just imagine that that 
class of seventy-five women really went 
to work. They came to Sunday school. 
They studied their lessons. They read 
their Bibles. They visited the strangers 
who moved into the neighborhood, and 
caught up on the visits they should 
have made before. Many new members 
were secured through these visitations. 

“When this contest closed, as it did 
just recently, the results showed a very 
close score—and the winning group 
could not boast too loudly. We shall 
all celebrate our victory together. And, 
as you can imagine, none of us will ever 
forget the lesson we learned! 

“This same sort of contest could be 


he kept pace with the truck. “Thang 
he waved. 

The truck roared into high. Rogen 
turned and headed for the hill. He 
straightened his shoulders, forced 4 
smile on his face, and walked briskly 
towards the house. 

What he saw on the porch struck hip 
as incredible. He brushed his hand 
across his eye and stared again. Danny 
was sitting in a wheel-chair, waving 
at him. 

Steve stumbled forward. His wife 
came onto the porch, and when she 
saw him she rushed to meet him. Ques. 
tions and answers mingling with tears 
and laughter poured back and forth, 

“Danny has been sitting up three 
days! Doctor Stewart flew in from New 
York to perform the operation!” his wife 
explained excitedly. 

“But how?” Steve asked bewildered, 

“The operation was successful. And 
what is best of all, Steve, is that Danny 
will be walking soon. We knew you 
would get him to come somehow.” 

“But I didn’t even get to see the 
doctor. What did he say?” 

She handed him an envelope. “He 
said the bill in here can be paid, no 
matter how long it takes.” 

Steve ripped it open and as he ut 
folded the note, his watch fob dropped 
into his hand. He read the letter slowly; 
“A stranger saved the life of my son 
at the risk of his own and refused a 
reward. Instead, he handed my boy 
this token. The little I have done for 
you I hope will partly repay for that 
deed. Some day you may be able to 
do someone a great favor. If so, pass 
on this token as I am passing it on 
to you.” 

Steve clutched the token, and as he 
looked at Danny in the wheel chair he 
promised himself he wouldn’t keep it 
long. 





carried on between various missionary 
circles or Sunday-school classes in 
smaller churches, but be sure to keep 
the plan a secret until you have the 
first dinner. The object lesson is in- 
valuable. Hereafter none of the groups 
will ever doubt that we are rewarded 
according to our deeds. From genuine 
shirkers, we have become real workers. 
This contest brought results!” 

We are indebted to Alice K. Cripps 
for sending this idea to us. How many 
of the women (and men) in ou 
churches have the potentialities for 
great service, but simply have never 
been jarred out of their lackadaisical at- 
titude! This contest should do the trick. 
Good luck to you who are planning to 
use it. 

Maybe we should have that kind of 
a contest right now! Summertime is 
often hard going for church groups, 
and many organizations just give up 
any pretense of keeping together and 
working. But in our own church, many 
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FLAGS, 


FOR YOUR CHURCH 





Do your church flags need re- 
placing? Write for our free 
catalogue and factory prices 
on U.S. and Christian flags 
for Churches, Sunday Schools, 
etc. All sizes available in 9 
rayon, taffeta or bunting. 
Tear out and write today for 
free catalogue and direct-fac- 
tory price list. 







GOOD BOOKS AND BIBLES 
A dignified way to make eztra money in full or 
spare time selling our attractive selection of reli- 
gious books and greeting cards. Also complete 
line of Bibles and Children’s Books. 50 
CARDS FOR ONLY $1.00. Rush name today. 


WESTERN ART STUDIOS 
257 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 12, Cal. 
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Feature Nationally Known 


RELIGIOUS ARTISTS 


on Sale at Record Counters 





Create a 


LIVING MEMORIAL 


for Your Loved Ones 


By endowing a cot in perpetuity. In- 
vest $500 in the life of a slum child. 
Cot endowment funds are put into 
bonds and the income from them 
insures vacations for underfed chil- 
dren. When you make your will re- 
member the children who have no 
inheritance—not even the heritage of 
good health. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
“I give and bequeath to The Christian 
Herald Children’s Home, a corporation 
created by and existing under the laws of 
the State of New York, the sum Off-ceccc.c...000-- 
dollars to be applied to the uses of the said 

charitable corporation.” 
SHU DR Sains uihcsdictsstecekenbitivesase 
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of the Evening Guild women are sug- 
gesting that those of our number who 
are going to be around all summer have 
get-togethers, of a purely social nature. 
The first one will be an evening party 


served. The second will be a picnic 


held at a favorite spot on the edge of |g 
a 


town. 

Since the group isn’t too large, and 
I wanted to try a new recipe, I volun- 
teered to make the ice cream. I had 
some the other evening made from this 
recipe, and I was amazed that so 
creamy and smooth a texture could be 
achieved in a refrigerator. Not only 
that, but I was told that this was a 
“magically failure-proof recipe and so 
easy to make.” The basis is sweetened 
condensed milk, plus cream, flavoring 
and water. Here are the proportions 
and the directions: 


Magic Vanilla Ice Cream 
24 cup sweetened 1%4 teaspoon vanilla 


condensed milk 1 cup cream 
% cup water 

Set refrigerator control at coldest 
point. Mix sweetened condensed milk, 
water and vanilla. Chill and add 
cream. Mix well. Freeze rapidly in 
| freezing unit of refrigerator until half 
frozen. Scrape from freezing unit into 
chilled bowl. Beat until smooth but 
not melted. Replace in freezing unit. 
Before mixture is completely frozen, 
beat again until smooth. Finish freez- 
ing. This amount serves five. 


Magic Chocolate Ice Cream 


1 square (1 oz.) un- 14 cup water 
sweetened chocolate % cup cream 

24 cup sweetened con- YZ teaspoon vanilla 
densed milk 


Set the refrigerator control at coldest 
point. Melt chocolate in top of double 
boiler. Add sweetened condensed milk 
and stir until thick over rapidly boiling 
water, for about five minutes. Add 
water and mix well. Chill. Add vanilla 
and cream. Mix well. Freeze rapidly 
in freezing unit of refrigerator until 
half-frozen. Scrape. from freezing tray 
into chilled bowl. Beat until smooth 
but not melted. Replace in freezing 
unit. Before mixture is completely 
frozen, beat again until smooth. Finish 
freezing. Serves five. 

A “quickie” in a cookie recipe is one 
that also uses sweetened condensed 


milk: 

Six-Way Cookies 
1%4 cup (15 oz. can) sweetened condensed milk 
4 cup peanut butter 


Any one of the six ingredients listed 
below: 


(1) 2 cups raisins 

(2) 2 cups corn flakes 
(3) 2 cups bran flakes 
(4).1 cup chopped nut 





meats 
(5) 2 cups chopped 
ates 
(6) 3 cups cocoanut 
Mix sweetened condensed milk, pea- 


nut butter and any one of the six in- | 


gredients listed above. Drop by spoon- 
fuls on greased baking sheet. Bake in 
moderately hot oven (375 degrees) for 
15 minutes, or until brown. Remove 
from pan at once. Makes 30 cookies. 

And that’s all for this month; see you 
again next month. 
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with games, and light refreshments of 7 


ice cream, cookies and coffee will be | @ 
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Ef tions asked. The GEM must sell itself; you be the judge. 
@ BOND EQUIPMENT CO. - Dept. 101 
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use the 
“GEM” 

STENCIL 
DUPLICATOR 
Ideal for ADVERTISING, AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS, NOTICES, 
LABELS, FORMS, PRICE LISTS— 
hundreds of uses for every type of busi- 
ness and organization. Easy to use; very 
economical. GEM OUTFIT comes com- 
plete with all supplies, instructions and 
60-page Book of ideas. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you buy it. Write zB 
and a GEM OUTFIT will be sent you, postpaid. After Jj 
10 days send only $7.50 or return the GEM, no ques- * 


513 Olive St. Louis 1, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY es WRITE TODAY 


4J( Show amazing Christmas Card values and 
pocket Big Cash Profits. Make easy 
= sales with Name-Imprinted 

hristmas Cards 50 for $1 up, Christ- 
mas and Everyday Assortments sell 
for 60c and $1.00 — Stationery, Gift 
Wraps. Free boxes for early orders. 


$s today f 
GET SUPREME $1 Send sodey 05 


Name-imprinted 
Christmas Cards. Extra Cash Bonus. 
Start earning now. WrITE Topay! 
13 STS CARDINAL CRAFTSMEN, Dept. A-68 
117 W. Peari St., Cincinnati 1,0. 

CHRISTIAN 


5000 workers WANTED 


to sell Bibles, Testaments, good books, new 

Krystal Plax or Scripture PERMA Plaques 

scripture calendars, greeting cards. Goodcom- 

mission. Send for free catalog and price list. 
GEORGE W. NOBLE, THE CHRISTIAN CO. 

Dept. 95, 542 $. Dearborn St. Chicago $, 1. | 
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The only accurate 


background for today’s 
breathless march of 

events is a sure knowledge of 
the unchanging Word of God. 
There never was a better time in 
your whole life than NOW to be- 
gin Bible study—most profitable 
of all occupations—in the privacy 


of your own home! 


New opportunities 
Greater usefulness 
Victorious living 


Through HOME BIBLE STUDY! 


een 


Send me details of courses on: H 883 
0 Bible Study 
O Prophecy 


0 Personal Work 
Name — 
CE ae iii 


Zone____ State_____ 


City. 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Moody Bible Institute 


inois 






153 Institute Place + Chicago 10. | 
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"UNBLOCK" 72 
DIGESTIVE TRACT 


And Stop Dosing Your Stomach 
With Soda and Alkalizers 


Don’t expect to get relief from headache, sour stom- 
ach, gas and bad breath by taking soda and other alka- 
lizers if the cause of your trouble is constipation. 

In this case, your real trouble is not in the stomach 
at all. But in the intestinal tract where 80% of your 
food is digested. And when the lower part gets blocked 
food may fail to digest properly. 

What you want for real relief is something to “‘un- 
block” your lower intestinal tract. Something to clean 
it out effectively—help Nature get back on her feet. 

Get Carter’s Pills right now. Take them as directed. 
They gently and effectively “unblock” your digestive 
tract. This permits all 5 of Nature’s own digestive 
juices to mix better with your food. 

You get genuine relief from indigestion so you can 
feel really good again. 

Get Carter’s Pills at any drugstore today. “Unblock” 
your intestinal tract for real relief from indigestion. 


Free for Asthma 
During Summer 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma and 
choke and gasp for breath, if restful sleep is 
difficult because of the struggle to breathe, 
don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Company for a FREE trial of the 
FRONTIER ASTHMA MEDICINE, a prepa- 
ration for temporary symptomatic relief of 
paroxysms of Bronchial Asthma. No matter 
where you live or whether you have faith in 


any medicine under the sun, send today for | 


this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 
Caution! Use only as directed. Address 


FRONTIER ASTHMA Co. 21-A FRONTIER BLDG. 
462 Niacara ST. 


Colon Troubles 
Often Serious 


FREE BOOK — Explains Causes 
and Related Ailments 


HEADACHE Ig NERVOUSNESS 
Sree Low 
CONDITION VITALITY 
PHYSICAL LIVER & KIDNEY 
WEAKNESS WA DISTURBANCES 


BACKACHE 


Tames | 


reSieis NMS | CONSTIPATION | | CONSTIPATION | 


ARTHRITIS 
(2s 
ISCESS 


PROSTATIC —— 


A new, FREE book contains many dia- 
grams, charts and X-Ray pictures of rectal 
and colonic conditions. Write today. Thorn- 
ton & Minor Clinic, Suite 702, 926 McGee St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


TUMBLE- PROOF for = 4 | 


ee BABIES 


SAFETY CHAIR 
Baby eats ana plays peacefully, snugly 
secure in this sturdy, low, square Babee- 
Tenda. Scientifically-designed, to prevent 
disastrous falls, it aids proper posture, 
encourages good feeding habits. 
USED BY 500,000 MOTHERS 
Approved by child specialists since 1937. 
Converts to play table, serves dozens of 
uses from sit-up well into school age. 
Grand gift for new mothers. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
NOT SOLD IN STORES. See phone book for 
authorized agency or write today for full details. £ 
THE BABEE-TENDA CORP. 
Dept. CH-7, 750 Prospect Ave. 
Cleveland 15, Ohio © 1947 


BuFrao 1, N. Y. 





CHRISTIAN GREETING CARDS 


Comforting, encouraging messages, birthday, etc.— 
BIBLE TEXT—boxed and in bulk—good profit. Write 
for Catalog List. PEASE GREETING CARDS, INC., 
264 Laurel St., Dept. H, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
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LET HIM HAVE HIS HOBBY 
(Continued from page 33) 


a few wires, knobs and one radio tube. 
Jim turned the knobs expertly and 
suddenly I heard music, voices, a real 
program! 

I was amazed. Of course, there was 
nothing actually extraordinary about a 
boy’s building a radio except that it was 
my boy! 

I forgot the neighbors; I forgot Jim’s 
room. 

“Now, listen closely to the announ- 
cer.” Jim was excited. 

“This,” came a voice from the cookie 
pan, “is the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany.” 

“You mean,” I asked a little stupidly, 
“you mean youve got London—Eng- 
land—on that—on that thing?” 

“Yes, it’s London,” Jim chuckled, “on 
a one-tube, homemade radio!” His face 
was flushed with happiness, and he 
threw out his chest a little as he spoke 
again. 

“Mother, you know, I really like 
radio. I like it even better than I do 
chemistry. I think it’s the most inter- 
esting thing there is.” 

I swallowed hard. “Well, that’s fine, 


FREEDOM EVERYWHERE 
(Continued from page 18) 


from their American sense of fair play. 
And it was not permitted to interfere 
with the success of the American plan. 
This was the most successful plank in 
the human charter of the Philippines. 
Under that very human, unsigned char- 
ter the superiority of one color over 
another was waived in favor of the 
superiority of the soul. 

“No, the principle of that real Amer- 
icanism, born in 1776, was with the 
Filipino all the way; the old imperial- 
istic principle of ‘divide and rule’ was 
never practiced here. The policy of 
honest democracy was never allowed 
to be swerved from its course by the 
selfishness and greed of the big inter- 
ests. We were led step by step to inde- 
pendence. You sent school-teachers— 
and what teachers they were! They let 
the children debate independence, free- 
dom, democracy, without any let or 
hindrance whatever. Beside the pic- 
tures of your Washington and Lincoln, 
in our schoolrooms they put up pictures 
of our own rebel-revolutionary, Jose 
Rizal. Those American school-teachers 
laid the foundations of Filipino free- 
dom—and the Filipinos thought so 
much of it that they never lifted their 
hands to support the regime of the 
Japanese puppet, Joe Laurel, during 
the Japanese occupation. 

“Then the Americans gradually edu- 
cated and trained us in self-govern- 
ment. The American officers trained 
their native understudies in perfect 
| goodwill, and they relinquished their 








son,” I said, inadequately enough, 
That’s just fine. You keep on working 
on things you like. Maybe you'll do 
something with radio some day.” 

My eyes filled as I left his bare, dis. 
ordered room. I remembered that his 
bed was not made, his pajamas lay 
where he had stepped out of them 
that morning. . 


YEAR later Jim opened two letters 

and read them. “You'd better sit 
down, Mom,” he said, handing me the 
letters and collapsing on the sofa. 

I sat and read. You couldn’t believe 
a thing like that. But there it was in 
black and white. . Your essay, ‘A 
Short-Wave Radio Receiver’ . . . one 
of fifteen winners in the statewide 
Science Talent Search . . . Congratu- 
lations.” 

And the other letter from the dean 
of the engineering school. . A very 
fine scholarship . . . six hundred a year, 
renewable for four years . . . Ex 
pect you to render some assistance .., 
Congratulations. . . .” 

I tried to read the letters a second 
time, but a queer thing happened. The 
lines all ran together, and I couldn't 
see a word, 


positions with grace when the native 
was ready to take over. Gradually, they 
let the real executive power slip into 
Filipino hands. 

“That was the American plan. And 
that must be the plan for all the Pa- 
cific now! Let justice be applied. Let ~ 
the native be educated to apply that” 
justice.” 

Romulo says that the happiest day of 
his life came on October 20, 1944, 
when he heard an old friend say over 
the radio: “This is the voice of freedom, 
General MacArthur speaking. I have 
returned. By the grace of Almighty 
God, our forces stand again on Philip- 
pine soil, soil consecrated in the blood 
of our two peoples. The hour of your 
redemption is here!” 

“As the words of MacArthur's mes- 
sage died away, men he had made 
soldiers, men who had become guer- 
rillas, swarmed from their hiding places, 
wondering about the redemption, won- 
dering how soon. ... They did not 
have long to wait. On July 4, 1946, 
their flag—the newest national flag in 
the world—went up over Manila. Now 
for a year that flag has flown over free 
ground, a great new free people. 

“Oh,” said General Romulo as we 
left, “we have our bad people. We are 
an apt pupil of democracy. We have 
even learned to stuff our ballot boxes! 
But give us time. We have learned to 
crawl in a year. And we have learned 
in a country completely devastated by 
the cruelest conquerors in history. But 
we will learn to walk. And we will walk 
proudly in freedom always.” 

That is the Voice of the New Asia! 
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Opportunity Knocks 


With increased living costs 
you will welcome our easy 
way to add to your income. 
Just a few hours of your 
spare time is all you need. 


No special training is re- 
quired; there is no expense 
to you. You invest only a 
few hours of your spare time 
—the results will amaze you 
and add dollars to your 
income. 


For complete details just 
write your name and ad- 
dress on a postal card, and 
ask for information about 
“Opportunity Knocks’. Send 
your card to: 


Desk 747 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 


27 East 39th St., New York 16, N. Y. 





Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 88 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. Easy 
payment — Send for FREE 
BOOK—‘‘Law and Executive 
Guidance’’—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 79-CH, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Il. 


MANY NEVER 
SUSPECT CAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief 

Many sufferers relieve nagging backache quickly, 
Once they discover that the real cause of their trouble 
may be tired kidneys, 

The kidneys are Nature’s chief way of taking the 
excess acids and waste out of the blood, They help 
most people pass about 3 pints a day. 

hen disorder of kidney function permits poison- 
ous matter to remain in your blood, it may cause nag- 
ging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep 
and energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness 
under the eyes, headaches and dizziness, Frequent or 
Scanty passages with smarting and burning some- 
times shows there is something wrong with your 
kidneys or bladder. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist fof Doan’s Pills, 
a stimulant diuretic, used successfully by millions 
hel over 50 years, Doan’s give happy relief and will 

iP the 15 miles of kidney tubes flush out poison- 
ous waste from your blood, Get Doan’s Pills. 





Real Relief for RUPTURE 


Thousands of wearers tell 
of real relief. Scientifically 
shaped, made of strong 
washable materials, gives the 
RIGHT support WHERE 
NEEDED. Satisfaction 
GUARANTEED. Write for 
FREE literature NOW. 


The WEB Truss Co. Dept. CH-7, Hagerstown, Md. 


Ld & f 
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STUDY AT HOME for Personal 


THE GOOD DON’T DIE YOUNG 
(Continued:from page 23) 


how little—they drink) it is the consen- 
sus of actuarial opinion that mortality 
among abstainers is below average, that 
of non-abstainers above average. Some 
actuaries estimate the difference in 
favor of the teetotaler as high as 27%, 
others shave down the percentage 
against the occasional drinker. But 
none of them gives the drinker a better 
rating than the abstainer. 

If you “can take it or let it alone,” 
the life insurance people show that, if 
you want to live long, you'll leave it 
alone. 

When we come to tobacco, we come 
to a habit that is practiced by some 
70% of adults. And one which, prob- 
ably because of that general use, is not 
considered as affecting insurability. The 
smoker, moderate or heavy, isn’t re- 
garded as a moral hazard. He'll be ac- 
cepted for life insurance—unless his 
smoking has affected his heart or lungs 
organically. 

But while the smoker, unlike the 
dope-taker and the drinker, isn’t dis- 
criminated against for smoking, per se, 
actuaries generally agree that his pros- 
pect of long life isn’t quite as good as 
that of the non-smoker. The difference 
is not great enough to call for extra 
premiums, and the extra hazard is ab- 
sorbed in the general premium rate, but 
it is there. 

Smokers, according to authorities 
quoted by Dingman, are more likely to 
suffer with high blood pressure, more 
prone to heart disease, and slightly 
more prone to contract cancer of the 
throat and mouth than are non-smokers. 

There are no mass figures available 
as to relative mortality of smokers and 
non-smokers, but Mr. Dingman gives 
authorities to show that out of an analy- 
sis of 5,000 policyholders classified as 
non-smokers, light smokers and heavy 
smokers, mortality of light smokers was 
7% and that of heavy smokers 26% above 
that of non-smokers. 

“Obviously,” Mr. Dingman  con- 
cludes, “the use of tobacco entails extra 
mortality.” 

Study of the evidence in the actu- 
aries’ files inevitably leads to the con- 
clusion that, though they may disagree 
as to the degree of moral or physical 
hazard brought about by deviation from 
the strict moral code, they agree that 
this deviation increases the risk. They 
agree that the way of the transgressor 
is hard and short—harder and shorter 
the more he transgresses. 

So, by cold hard mathematics and 
objective experience, the life insurance 
actuaries testify to the truth as pro- 
claimed by Martial 2,000 years ago, and 
the truth as the prophets long before 
Martial and the preachers ever since 
have maintained, that the moral way is 
the wise way, and that “the good man 
| prolongs his life.” 
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Reducing Specialist Says: 


LOSE 
WEIGHT 


where it 
shows most 


REDUCE 


most any part 
of the body 
with 


SPOT REDUCER 


Like a magic wand, the ‘‘Spot Reducer’ 
obeys your every wish. Most any part of your 
body where it is loose and flabby, wherever 
you have extra weight and inches, the ‘‘Spot 
Reducer” can aid you in acquiring a youth- 
ful, slender and graceful 
| figure. The beauty of this 
scientifically designed Re- 
- ducer is that the method 
is so simple and easy, the 
* results quick, sure and 
harmless. No exercises or 
$ strict diets. No steambaths, 

drugs or laxatives. 
Thousands have lost 
weight this way—in hips, 
abdomen, legs, arms, etc. 
The same method used by 
many stage, screen and ra- 
dio personalities and lead- 
ing reducing salons. The 
% ‘“‘Spot Reducer’’ can be 
® used in your spare time, 
{ in the privacy of your own 
room. It breaks down fatty 
tissues, tones the muscles 
and flesh, and the in- 
creased, awakened blood 
circulation carries away 
waste fat. Two weeks aft- 
er using the ‘‘Spot Re- 
ducer,’’ look in the mirror 
and see a more glamorous, 
better, firmer, slimmer fig- 
ure that will delight you. 
You have nothing to lose 
but weight for the ‘‘Spot 
Reducer’’ is sold on a 


“‘Thanks to the Spot 
Reducer I lost four 
inches around the 
hips and three 
inches around the 
waistline. It’s 
amazing.”’ Mary 
Martin, Long Is. 
City, N. Y. 


Miss Nancy Mace, 
Bronx, N. Y., 
says: 
from size 16 dress 
to a size 12 with 
the use of the 
Spot Reducer. I 
am glad I used 
it.” 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


with a 10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


If the “Spot Re- all 
ducer” doesn’t do 
the wonders for 
you as it has for 
others, if you don’t 
lose weight and 
inches where you 
want to lose it 
most, if you’re not 
100% delighted 
with the results, 
your money will 
be returned at 
once. 


“TI went 





Marie Hammel, 
York, N. Y., 
used to wear a size 20 
dress, now I wear size 
14, thanks to the Spot 
Reducer. 
and I enjoyed it.” 


New 
says: “I 


It was fun 


A large size jar of Special Formula Body 
Massage Cream will be included FREE with 
your order for the ‘‘Spot Reducer.”’ 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


THE “SPOT REDUCER’’ CO., Dept. C-101, 
871 Broad St., Newark, New Jersey 

Send me at once, for $2 cash, check or money 
order, the ‘‘Spot Reducer’’ and your famous 
Special Formula Body Massage Cream, post- 
paid. If I am not 100% satisfied, my money 
will be refunded. 


/ 
Name 


Address 


City eel gs re 
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The Stars Are Also Real 


At first, we thought we would answer 
every last one of the letters that came in, 
congratulating us on the article, “The 
Stars Are Also Real,” in the April issue. 
Then, as we watched the mail, we real- 
ized that we'd be doing nothing but 
answering those letters for the next 
month. Comes the deluge! 

You were kind to write, and we want 
to offer a blanket “Thanks” to all of you, 
here. We'll try to get more articles like 
Bois tat-> 


Pro, Con 


Dear Friends: 

Your cover on the Easter issue, to me, is 
the most striking cover I have seen in a 
long time. Most inspirational! I have 
studied those faces many times. .. . 
Lowell, Mich. Mrs. D. F. WarNER 


Dear Editor: 

Please send me the names of those 
glorious youngsters on your April cover. 
I want to write to them... . 

Boston, Mass. SARAH CONGLETON 
Sir: 

Your Easter cover is just one more step 
toward making us a mongrel race. 

No address given Mrs. L. C. L. 


Well, Lincoln was right; you just can’t 
please everybody. We're glad Mrs. 
L.C.L. is ashamed to ‘give her address 
and name; we really would rather not 
know them. 


Celestial Beams 


Dear Christian Herald: 

Since your publication carries the celes- 
tial beams in good thinking on the Schiller, 
Goethe and Nietzsche order, it is encourag- 
ing to find the Protestant world doing its 
bit with the Christian Catholic who caters 
to robes and candlelight! Not to the purple 
born, I am an infant in the realm of the 
cosmic ray .. . neither am I solving any of 
Solomon’s problems nor India’s “poems of 
pity” in our slaughterhouses and quick 
freeze. Just groping for a way to hang on 
to the moonbeams while the earth turns... . 
Claflin, Kansas ANNE PRAGER 


Well . . . I guess you’re right! 
Right, Wrong? 
Sir: 

Anybody would think, reading your 
sheet, that you do not believe in your 
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country, right or wrong. What’s the matter 
with youP Maybe you'd better put on a 
uniform, and find out what it’s all about... 
Seattle, Wash. GEORGE SISSLETON 


You're right about the first part of it, 
Mr. S. We do not believe in “Our coun- 
try, right or wrong”; that is to put 
country above God, and that’s always 
wrong. And we have worn that uni- 
form—if you mean the uniform of the 
U.S. Army. Have you? 


Straight Furrow 


Dear Editor: 

This magazine holds such a warm place 
in my heart and I read it so thoroughly 
each month and enjoy it, that your illustra- 
tion on page 21 of the April issue came 
as a shock. . ... Your artist probably never 
saw a real furrow ploughed in grassland. 
It is time he went out to see some of the 
things he trys to put into a picture. A 
good photo of a plowed field would have 
been better. The “shoestring” mentioned 
in the article is a weed that is common in 
that prairie land of the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas and south into Texas, I’m told... . 
The Boy Scout suit worn by the boy in the 
illustration fits too snugly for a boy to work 
comfortably. . . .Yours for improved illus- 
trations. 
Custer, Wash. Mrs. G. R. OLson 

That letter is written in such good 
spirit that we wanted our readers to see 
it. Evidently we erred. But, vou see, we 
have so many illustrations to get in each 
month, and we can’t take time out to go 
all the way to Kansas to look at a plowed 
field, and we must get our art not from 
agricultural experts but from men and 
women who can paint and draw. We 
can hardly expect them to be experts in 
all fields at once! We do the very best 
we can, but, being human, we are prone 
to stub our artistic toes now and then. 

I really don’t believe Dr. Sheldon 
would have cared too much... . 


Idiots, Cancer 
Dear Editor: 

In reading an old copy of CHRrIsTIAN 
HERALD, I came across your criticism of 
euthanasia. While I did not see the state- 
ment of the forty ministers who endorsed 
it, I am inclined to agree with them rather 
than you. You say we would not have 
known the great personalities of Helen 
Keller, Steinmetz and others if handi- 
capped persons were to be put out of the 


way. I am sure the advocates of euthanagig 
do not have in mind the physically hand. 
capped, for we are all defective in -some 
way. But can you name one idiot or im 
becile who has been a blessing to map 
kind? Or anyone who has-achieved anys 


stages of 


thing during the advanced 
cancer? 
Akron, Ohio Dorotny E. Smrrg 
That’s a good letter, too. ~I=think 
Reader Smith has something when she 
speaks of idiots. But what bothers us jg 
this: who is to decide, at birth, just who 
is idiotic and who is not? That’s a tre. 
mendous responsibility when one con 
siders how very thin is the line between 
sanity and insanity, between idiocy and 
normalcy. 
Cancer? That’s curable, if taken in. 
time; furthermore, it is said by the 
medical profession not to be hereditary, 
Robert Louis Stevenson made some tre. 
mendous contributions in the last stages 
of tuberculosis; while we can quote no| 
names, we doubt not that many others” 
in the last stages of cancer have made 
some contributions, too. We have known 
some sufferers personally who have 
strengthened our faith, mightily! 
Somewhere we once heard of an idiot 
who made a startling contribution to 
human knowledge. A block of wood 
had fallen into a hole in which some | 
builders were to set a huge post; they 
couldn’t get that wood out, however 
they tried. They were just about to give 
up and bore another hole, when the 
local idiot said, humbly, “Why don’t you 
fill the hole with water, float the piece of 
wood to the top, and then drain off the 
water?” All the million-dollar engineer 
ing brains hadn’t thought of that! It wag 
too simple for them. 
You can never tell, Miss Smith. 


That Methodist Million 


Dear Editor: 

With reference to the Methodist figures 
(in Church membership statistics, June is- 
sue), it is not claimed that there was an 
increase of over a million, but that more 
than a million were taken into the churches. 
There would certainly not be a net increase 
of so many. As a matter of fact, around 
one-fourth or one-third were received by 
transfer, and many or most of these came 
from other Methodist churches. There is 
an interesting point in connection with the 
Methodist evangelical crusade: in the New 
York area alone more than a thousand of 
the new members came from the Roman 
Catholic Church. 
New York City EvLMeEr T. CLARK 

We are indebted to Dr. Clark (Edi- 
torial Secretary of the Methodist Board 
of Missions and Church Extension) for 
this information. That new “Methodist” 
million is creating quite a stir, and 
were glad to get this explanation 
straight from headquarters. But—we 
are especially intrigued by that signif- 
icant last line! 
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A bargain, yes! 
but what will 
we DO with it? 


FOR YOUR 40 LBS. 
OF ALUMINUM 


You needn’t buy a 40-pound chunk of aluminum. 
Somebody else will buy it for you. Every family in the 
land has that much aluminum “pig” earmarked for 
it as its share of this year’s total production. 

What for? To build buses you'll ride in. To roof the 
barns on farms that feed you. To make windows and 
screens for houses, maybe your own. To do thousands 
of things for you and your family for better living. 

And you are getting a bargain!. Aluminum in “pig” 
or ingot form is cheaper than it was in °39. How many 
other things can you think of that are cheaper today 
than before the war? 


You may think it strange that primary aluminum 


hasn’t gone up in price. It isn’t strange at all. ALCOA 
... Aluminum Company of America . . . hasn’t raised 
the basic price of aluminum in 10 years. Instead, by 
cutting production costs, Alcoa has reduced the price 
steadily. It was 27 cents a pound in 1927, 20 cents in 
1937, and now it stands at 14 cents per pound for “pig”. 

Alcoa will continue its historic policy . . . will aim to 
make aluminum to sell at the lowest possible price for 


use in more ways for better living 


.. laminum living 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
1786 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| ALCOA rirst in ALUMINUM 
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HERE AND THERE... 
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nt at Greenville, 


Information about the magnificent new university pla 
South Carolina, plans for the fall term, courses offered, 


mation will be gladly furnished upon request. 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY 


STANDS WITHOUT APOLOGY FOR THE “OLD-TIME RELIGION’ AND THE ABSOLUTE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. © 


and other infor- | 


Voice, piano, violin, pipe organ, speech, and art without acditional cost above regular academic tuition. 


For detailed information write: 


DR. BOB JONES, JR. 


LAND, TENNESSEE 
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